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not, justify us in publishing it, But we 
Che Valtey JAarmer. saw the necessity of an, agricultural, jour- 
vest =: = nal at this point, to accommodate the:, 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY. farmers of this portion of the, Western, 


7 anes : country, and we knew that if rightly eon- 
a. S : nace the oon gg ducted, it would in time, obtain a eircule-. , 
M ia guss9ueco co tion which would justify us in its publiea-,,, 
OPPECE 218 (BROADWAY AND, 203 FOURTH erenpty) tion. We are happy to state that in this 


(Between Franklin Avenue avd Morgan strect,) ° ° 
Pwhstedes del Weuireh Merdde, ‘we have not been disappointed. Wehaye 


sT. LOUIS, MO. jthe satisfaction of knowing that it has.a list 

Gian )of subscribers which will enable its propri-- 

Ime VALLEY FARMER Is published on the first of each |etor to furnish to its readers a good Agri-., 
ctuding 8 haves devoted to advertisements of macters ot\cultural Journal; and that it.is.now estab-, 

— farmers,) and is offered at the following riti~ | lished upon a permanent basis, and we feel : 

gie copy, oneyeat, - - - ~~ . ; / R ’ 
Four copies, $3; seven coples, $5; Fifteen copies, $10 \that in effecting this object, we have been 
THF"Payments,i n al: casey, must be made in advance.—!,. ° ° 

Remmjtiences in gold coins, current bank notes, or postage instrumental in doing much good to the 
ta b ail at« isk. | a! , 
Aeenes Posten and eschante throughout me farmers of the Great Valley > iz 


ountry are authorized to act as Agents, and every friend o i j i j 

he enterprise is respectfally requested to aid in extending We desire in this article to return, our 
ts ¢iroulation. warmest thanks to those who have so gen, 
ADVERTISING.—Advertisements are inserted in the} 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT of the Valley Farmer at €rously aided and supported us, Dot only,,., 


the following rates:—One insertion of been T ach {DY their own patronage, but in recommend- 
cotiepal 19 Heer one 70K Sy Fy Aged Oe eee the Valley Farmer to the support, of 
of six lines or less, ope year, $5- jtheir friends and acquaintances; also by 
a ean ea “>>> |using their personal exertions in obtaining 
TO OUR READERS. large lists of subseribers for our journal, 
Our readers will learn from this number} As before stated, we have conveyed the 
of the Valley Farmer, that we are no lon-| Valley Farmer to N. J. Corman, Esq., a 
ger the proprietors of this journal. We gentleman in our opinion well qualified to 
have conveyed it with its list of subscribers, conduct it. He is a practical agriculturist 
to Norman J, Coman, Esq.,of this city. | and is devoted to the cause of agricultural 
It is now nearly seven years since we progress. We fee] assured that he _ will... 
commenced the publication of the Valley spare no exertions to make the Valley 
Farmer. We {started it at.a very unpropi-/,Parmer acceptable, nay almost indispensi-, 
tious time—when far less interest in agri-|bleto the farmers of the Missisippi Valley... 
culture and agricultural journals was felt; The former editor will still remain cone, 
and manifested than now, For many nected with the Valley Farmer as Associate. ; 
years we were compelled io struggle on! Editor. 
with a small list of subscribers which would’ ,WOOWARD & ABBOTT. 
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at | ‘ 4 a's ts Date 
EDITOR TO. THE READER. jedvancing age, Who then, can measure 
Imventering upon our duties as Editor|the responsibility of conducting a journal 





gi of this Journal, we do sojlike this, whose office it will be to direct: , 


t a deep sense of the difficulties and| public sentiment in the methods of advanc- 
responsibilities of the charge we assume. /|ing so great an interest. 

The art, or science of agriculture, in its} It was therefore with great diffidence 
comprehensive nature, draws upon and/and self-distrust that we obtained our con- 
appropriates to its own use most of the|sent. to enter upon an undertaking at once 
other arts and sciences. The plow, sim-|so.great,and so.arduous. Nor could we 
ple as it may seem, to most operatives, isshave done so dependent upon ourself 
full ‘of mathematics; and for a just appré-/alone. | Others |there were, possessing 
ciation of the rélations of its stricture to its)’much experience’ as agricultural writers, 
wotk,’may draw’ tipon the highest attain’/whom we expected to asspéiatd with us in 
ments of the’mathematician and’ mechani-’the editorial department.. And we are 
citi, “Thé ciiltivated’ fields are so many|gratified in being able to state that in this 
chemical laboratoriés, in which the labor-|we have not been disappointed. Not only 
er, #8 unconscious that he may, perad-jdoes the forme: editor of this journal, who 
velitire, be & chemist; is applying some of; has conducted it from its commencement, 
the’ divinest and‘thdst’ beautiful processas}remain in connection with it as associate 
of hethistry—elaborating from “earth, air, editor; but’ we have also obtained the ser- 
witer arid theif ‘associated elements—the/vices of one of the most able agriculturists 
waving’ grass’ ‘and thé: poldefi huirvests:--tof Kentucky, HP. Byram, Bsq.. editor of 
Andithus ‘etfumeratitig’ we' might proceed|the agricultural department of the Leuis- 
untibit wotild' staid ¢brifessed that‘altiost! ville Journal. Those who are familiar 
evéry important’ science! lends its aid drid/ with the able productions of that gentleran 
contributes its power tothe’ perfecting of'on Various agricultural topics, which have 
agriculttire: “The difficulties,’ then, are! appeared in the Louisville Journal and else: 
mahifest which’ stitround him who'thder-|wherey can readily appreciate the strength 
takes to conduct at agricifitural jovrnal/" ‘fhe will bring in aid of our «undertaking. 

The’ importance ‘and ‘responsibility ‘of, His life has been devoted to agricultural 
the Position ‘will be apparent; frorti’ the pursuits, and we know of no one ‘better 

nsideration that the soci! ahd political! qualified to aid in condueting a journal of 
prosperity of our people, is dependent up-|this character. His connection with our 
on, and inseperable from prosperous ‘agri-| paper will not take place until the com- 
culture. Whatever we are in the W cet;|mencement of the eighth volume, which 
and whatever we expect to’ ‘be, depends’ will be with our January number. Besides 
upon it. It is the foundation of whatever! these we shall have the aid, #s correspon- 
comimerce and manufactatés we may dents ‘and contributors, of the ablest men 
cldim,’ It is the source of our indepen-'of the West and South west. 
dene’ and growing wealth) and the pow! Great- und ‘responsible then, as the un- 
er’ ‘which compels the depefidencé of the/dertaking‘is, strengthened by’ such assist- 
consumers throughout the ‘world upon us ance, we ‘shall go forward in our enterprize 
as a nation.’ Yet our soils; thougti ex-! with confideridé, detefthining to leave noth- 
ubéfently rich to/diy, by bad ‘ealture may'ing undone which may be within our pow- 
be Wasted in halfa ‘century;'and by an iti-] érto do, and which may’ tend to make the 
feriit’ system of “agriculture dur prosperity! Valley Farmer cacelsotr)'as an agricul- 
dwifidle. ‘The Great Valley fidst not go! tural’ journal for the West. 
back—every yeur rnust add’ something to;> It'is a Western’Journal-—devoted to the 
and not take from, its fertility. Our sys-| interests of the Western Farniters—to thé 


‘ pare oe 
tems of agriculture must advance with the’ cultivation of western produéts on western: 
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soil, and in a Western Glimate. Then let 


yey rated wet ae who feel’ an in- 
the advancifig prosperity of agri- 

e, lerid ‘Us their aid by an interchange 
of 6 éd séhtiment through this jour: 
nal’as'to the best modés of cultivation; and 
contributity; Whatever the obzervation and 
experitnde of eath has attested to be of 
value, and’ thiis each may appropriate the 
experience “Of ‘all. And to’ sich ‘ititer’ 
change’ of ‘sentiment and coniribution’ of 
olservation and experience, we earnestly 
invite all our readers who feel an interest 
in thé advancément of agriculture. 

Met 


_ oe 


New Exchanges. 


Wehave received among our exchanges 
the«American Veterinary Journal,’!.No, 
1,,0f-Vol. 1, publised at Boston Masai, by 
$. N.Dhompson, and edited by Geo, H, 
Dedd, M.'D., Veterinary Surgeon. Jt, is 
devoted; to/.the diffusion of veterinary 
knowledge. It appears to be an ably con- 
ducted:journal and we have no doubt will 
attain »aldarge .cireylation. if the .poor 
dumb brittes . could: ‘speak, we have, no 
doubt they would! spy:to their owners—~ 
‘“gubseribe, for the: Veterinary Journal,” 
It-dontdins,32 pages, is printed .on, large 
typerandson'an excellent qality of .paper, 





; 


-andeis: furnished atthe low price of $1.00 
per year 


-« Wehave alsoreceived +The Homestead,’ 
@ weekly agricultural journal, published at 
«Hartford; Conny: by: Andrew Stark, and 
edited, by, Messrs..\Wim. Clift, T. L. Gold, 
@ndwhenry Aw Dyer, It is published. in 
good style; and ‘its editorials display much 
‘ability, We wish it success. It is. fur- 


-fighedto'subscribers at. $2 00 per year. 


% ioV ~ 





“ datathd Injury from Locusts. 
We plarited ‘an orchard of the best vari- 


eties of apple trees last spring, We had | 


taken particular pains, not only in select- 


‘ing othe!best varieties, but in planting the} 


wees---and hoped in a few years to partake 
0f the frait.. But our hopes were destin- 
The locust during, the 


‘been gteatly damaged by these pests. © 


nese Henip.” 


lsummer destroyed pearly all of:them. Not 


one in six is liying,. To look at them,.one 
would think that some person had been 
drawing the teeth of a saw cver the bark of 
every tree. Wehave no doubt that Yoi 
orchards in this section of the country hay 
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A New Variety of Hemp: 

Our readers will find in the Octoher Nov 
of the Valley Farmer an articlé from thé 
Louisville Journal on the subject of Chie 
It is ffom the pen of H. PY 
Byratn, Esq., the editor of the agricultural 
department of ‘that Journal.’ ’’ Anythiti 
from his pen can be relied upon with gre 
confidence. His whole lite has been spent 
in agrieultural purguits,and no influence 
could he brought to bear, which would 
induce him to recommend anything, unless 
he ,knew it to be worthy of such ree- 
ommendation. “ Mr.’ Byram’ has Kitt 
furnished us with specimens of this Hemp 
which ‘can be seen by all who may call at 
our office. In our ois itis destined to 
‘entirely supercede the variety now gener- 
ally cultivated. apis Mes. 

. jlthis, well known, that the Chinese are not 
only. the. oldest, but the best agriculturists 
in the world. Atid we shall not be sur- 
prised if other agricultural and horticultu- 
ral products are obtained from that country 
which will as far Surpass our own, as the 
Chinese Henip ‘stirpayses that now cilti- 
vated here. We'now have conimércial 
intercourse with China and our enterpri- 
sing agriculturiste,*in our opinion; eainot 
render @ greater service, than. by. transfer- 
ring to this country the, mest valuable pro- 
ducts of that distant,Jand: Of course, to 
suit thiy latitude we: must look to Northern 
China, Whatever will succeed well there 








must,do well here,im. the, same, latitude. 
The winters there are not less severe than 
here. Most varieties of our fruit had their 
origin.in that\Orientaldapds; And: we be- 


lieve that varieties, could be transferyed to 
this, country surpassing our own,... Who 
will take the lead in this matter? 
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OF The Bigth Volume: 

apie volume of the Valley Farmer]; 
gommence with our January number, 
lt. will | be issued in large octavo forma, 
d with a new font of type, on an ex- 
ent quality vf” paper, made expressly 
for this journal, and in the bést style o 
mechanical taste. The press-work will be 
done on,ene of Adams’ large book power 
presses. At will compare in appearance, 
as,we intend it shall in matter, with any 
agricultural journal published. The num- 
ber fo each month will be mailed to the 
subserivers promptly on the first of that 
month, , We prefer to mail to our subseri- 

bers. little too soon rather than too late. 


~ 





lite 


ee No Change. 
"We shall make no change in the sizé or 
arance of the Valley Farmer _ until 
rthe issus of the next number. Many 
‘our subseribers desire to bind the yol- 
ume, and to do this it is necessary that the 
numbers should be siniform. After the is- 
sue of the December number, however, 
‘we shall endeavor to present to our sub- 


PAIRS IN MISSOURI. ; 
We are glad to.age, the, interest ‘which 


is being manifested by the ¢itizens of Mis. 
souri in agricultural fairs., 
part of our State has been enlivened, by 
them uring the present fall, ,}4 was our 
intention to visit the. most,of these agricul - 
tural, exhibitions, and we..had 
rangements for that purpose; byt just as 
we, were ready to start on our, tour, we 
were confined to our bed by sickness,—. 
Upon our recovery most. of the fairs. had 
been held. We regret our, inability to at- 
tend these exhibitions on. many. accounts, 
We were anxious to meet the enterprising 
farmers of Missouri. and witness the stock, 
products, éc., which would’ be exhibited. 
We hope another season we shall‘be more 
fortunate. Let as urge upon our readers 
the importance of forming these dgricultw 
rail societies. Let them .be-established in 
every county iu the’ State. They have a 
most beneficial effect, not only! upon the 
members of such societies, but upon the 
farmers of every county im which they are 
organized. They beget ‘a daudable spirit 
of emulation amorg farmers, andidraw t+ 
gether the most enterprising citizens. The 


soribers an agricultyral journal which in best breeds of stock, and the most valuable 


aippedirance and matter will rank’ with ‘the 
‘very best agricultural journals published, 
east or west. 


i 
_ +eeer-.-. rd 
' 


‘ We Mr,,and Mrs. ‘Abbot are both ab- 
sent, ..Our readers, will probably hear from 
them in our next number. 


Officers of the » Mos State Ag. Society. 


An election was held on the third day 

‘ofthe State Fair at Boonville, for officers 
of thé Society for'the ensuing year. The 
‘game gentlemen who bad so worthily filled 
“their offices the pat year were reelected 
‘to'their respective offices with two excep- 
“tiohs. i] 
‘Messrs Samuel T.“Hughes, of Howard, 
and‘ Deniel H. Hickman, of Boone, were 
elected to fill the places of Col. E. Ettiot, 
- of ‘Howerd and orare r. Christy, of St. 
Louis, 98m « 











agricultural productions a-e exhibited, 
Spectators have an oppertunity to examine 
these and discuss their ‘relative | merits. 
An able and instructive agricultural ed- 
dress is generally delivered on such o¢ca- 
sions. Farmers have em opportimity to 
meet their brother farmers from ‘various 
sections of the country—to compare expe 
riences and views. Another feature which 
is being generally adopted ‘at these fairs, is 
presenting an opportunity for the purchase 
and sale of the best breeds of ‘stock, agri- 
cultural implements, &c. Every year these 
fairs will become more useful and valuable. 
We bid them God speed in our State,and 
throughout the Union. 


We publish the list of premiums awar- 
ded at our State Fair to the exclusion of 
more interesting nvatter. We conceive, 
however, that it deserves a place ia oar 
Journal. 





Nev. 


Nearly every. 


made ar-, 
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ed Phe) Lawton: Blackberry: ; 
This ‘variety of the Blackberry has but :"*y PRE , cone 
e b ks, and in f 
cly-éet brougiin notion. -'We have aren ME.age rns Meeks tnd in terara 


read with @fich interest everything that! 


has been saitvin relation to it. Thus-far 
the verdict of those who liave had opportu 
nities of examining and testing it, is favor- 
able in the extreme. We have -been ex- 
pecting to hearit denounced as a humbug: 
as many other rewand much lauded things. 
after trial, have turned outto be. But we 


have the first word derogatory to it: yet) 


to find in the public: jouruais or elsewhere. 





It is statea that itcame into notiee:in 
the followingmanner: A*chump of black- 
berry bushes bearing fruit of very large 
size, and differing in form and appearance 





from the common blackberry, wae found 
in an old field near New: Roohalle, Ni Y. 
These bushes were aflerwards transferred 
toagarden and the fame of their uncommon 
size and productiveness spread throughout 
the neighborhood and the-country around. 
They were cultivated by matiy ofthe citi. 
zens of New Rochelle, aid among the 
number was' Wm. Lawtoa, 'Mr.° Lawton 
took Much interest in bringing the fruit in- | 
to notice. He presented some of the fruit 
to thé ‘Fariner’s Club in the city of New 
York?” ‘Their extraordmary size and fine 
flavof ‘elicited universal approbation. | At 
the satie meeting Mr: Lawton read-a pa- 
per stating all tie knew in regard to their 
discovery. For the interest which he had 
taken, and for thus bringing them publiely 
into ndtice the Club passed a vote of thanks 
to him, ‘and named: the fruit the «Lawton 
Blackberry.” 

Me. Charles Downing writing in the Hor- 
ticulturist, thas speaks of it: 

‘Having heard a grest-deal said about the 
Lawton Blackberry, for the past year or two, 
and knowing that many of the new prvi 
were overpraised, I mads a spacial visit ¢ 
Mr. Lawton’s 2 few days since, ‘to see for 
myself, and I oan assure you 1 was well paid 
for my-trouble. There 


‘mo bumbug t}cently started in New York, 


|prised me, and thesbatries werd perfesk. — 


me that they cop 


‘three acres; and will ae og dispose ¥t 
ng. . 


in toe-fall and spri Jatter, howev 
the wost preferable time for trans afing) 
ant early as the ground is in good : , 


‘°Weltave ordered one hundred plants of : 


this fruit, and’as soon as we are able we 
will inform our readers how they suceeed 
inthis ‘climate. They may do well ia 
New York and poorly here. Many varie+’ 


ties of fruit succeed admirably in a north- 
ern’and eastérn climate and yet do badly 
in this. , 


FAIRS. 
The third United States Agricultural 





fair was eld on the last week of Oct. in 

Boston, Mass. ‘That city granted the use’ 

of a public square of 50 acres and guar- 

anteed the sum of $20,000 to defray the © 
expenses, 


The New York State fair has just 


had its annual session at Elmira, which 
came off in flying colors and ended in a 
grand equestrian feat in which many ladies 
took part. 


A fair has just been held in New York 


city in the crystal palace at which one 
man exhibited 20 distinct kinds of cran- 
berries, raised in one meadow, and anoth- 
er more than 50 kinds of pears. 


These fairs are eminently useful to the 


agricultural interests of the country, beside 
affording much innocent amusement and 
extending general good feeling in the com- 
munity. How much better than military 
displays, circuses and al! such idle an 
evil exhibitions. * 





“Tuz Itovstrratep Horticuttvaist 


AND Jovanat or Supcrsan Aat,”’. is the 
title of a new Horticultural Journal, re- 


It is pub- 


it; andthe: only wonder is, that it bas not) lished by C. Reagle, 208, Broadway, It 
been more generally introdueed and propaga-| i, » monthly journal of 72 Royal Octa- 
Terms, $2 00 per year in ad- 


ted before. The fruit is large and sweet. It 
1% an"@normous bearer indeed, the quality 





vO pages. 


(cousiloring the large size of the fruit) sur-| Vance. 
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pega Ae ie es hot 
Judge Bates’ Addtess) )«« .» |}seat, and themrphesds.etditimedmahd deepest, 

In this ‘aiinmber Wwe’ publisty tte ‘address ‘widest, and,.best, sense.af) the word--heme,/ 
of Judge Bales at out. recent Agriguicdtal) And hianfriends tooy.are: mate, to: feel at, 
State ‘Fair... We -bespeak. for ita, careful) home: in his family, Possessing the finest 
pelemeerconnebtes. Cleap: compré-|conversational powers and. great Versatility 
hensive” aha" pro"bint; it’ was! worthy the jf mind. and, range of knowledge, ihe is one 
occasion ahd the man who delivered it, of the moat agreeable of companions, and 
Judge, Bates’ reputation,.as.an,,emingntipvery.onerfeels at ease in his presence.” 
jurist,.apd jag one of the first and, most wip-| . Weare hedctily gladto. seé Judge Bates 
ning jorators. in America, is, wide as our standing oust’ publicly:in advoceey of im- 
country. | But.it may, not be known to.our;provement and. progress inthe art of agri- 
readers of other|States, shat he is an active, qulture; for the. agregulttrah advancement 
practical ouliivator.of ibe soil. , Residing! of our States must bé great arid continuous 
ona small; farm, within a; few «miles of the, when airged-an by:sueh men as/he. 
city (St. Louis), he aids its cultivation wily i ns 
his own hands, end undegdis enlightened ' "a CULTIVA'SE:, 
direction his acres are madete yield abun-| The Epgleh,danguage contains but few 
dantly, No laborseems.sq inviting to him) more \inaportant wards) than this.,,1t inti- 
as that of improving and, beautifying, his) mates the/ progress sand,end,of, gli that is 
farm, and no position in life so. alluring as gtést and destin Humenattainments. To 
that of plain farmer Bates. His duties as|the meghanic,. the, artist, the scholar and 
Judge of the.Land Court, are arduous in-| the chrisvain,itiis, a, word.of equal value, 
deed, nevertheless, he finds time every day The mechanic-muat.cultivate hie skill, his 
to bestow some labor and attention upon) hands andhis nerves, before he can shape 
the adornepent of hig premises, the cultiva-/natute’s raw saaterials into the forms of 
tion of his growing crops, or the iproye-| usefulness, be woulda anaké. «The artist 
ment of kis soils. . ; | must ealtivete dais sense) of beauty, form 

Systematic and orderly in his habits, one and coler,-hisitasteoand talent, before, bao, 
thing ig not permitted to interlere with ans) an, as.,with.thei wand of magic, cause the, 





other. His duties as Judge he deems as, forms of beauty.and the mimicry of.nature 


paramount,,they, are due to the pedple, and’ to be |born .of his, pencil ery ghisel,,'- Theoy.i 


so he ig punctiliously, punctual in their dis-| scholar sustcultivase:tiis wind. im, the pure: 
charge. One has not to wait five, ten fif- suit of .kmowibdge,end inotae fields of phir 
teen minutes for the Court after its sitting) losophy.iand scieuce:-before, he, can shine 
time; for sure as the index figure of the! as a station beaecounied a manjameng 
clock,points fo nine Judge Bates is upon'the magnates -ofythought, and ) learning, 
the bench and busingss proceeds. If sick- "The lebrigtian: mustieuhivate| his, affdctions, 
ness or any othér uncontrolable Gfreum-|his’ jnoral and religious sensibilities,,the 
stance prevents, this punctuality, he feels it spirit of his, mastex|;wishin, him; befoge hey 
incumbent upon him to explain the. causé ¢an realize how exceblent.is dhe service; of, 
to the bar. How beautifully this fact iflug-! the Sen of Goth, howtsweet ,and.,.sublime 
trates his nice appreciation of justice and are tle"spiritaal blepsitige’of; tris’ retigion- 
the proper dischatge’of ones duty. Look-| Yet fe tenets as is*thiy Word inthe ex 
ing at him in'thé-discharge of his jtlicial) pression of all good enterprises, and. yppor, 
labors, oneé’might beled to’supposé he was! tant ass the idee # convey ioall honoras 
attracted to them by'sme ifresistible chatm;!ble suceéssft originates with the ‘farmers 
however thai m&y be; agricultate possesses!The tile of thd silt, Me Trst Cultivator: 
for him a chathr far’ moté facinating; ahd He gimes birth to, all ideas of eulture: "He 
the court labors éf ‘the diy over, he seék§}plants: the seeds of» calltivation. He, nur- 
with gladsome heart his retired country 





tifés-its germs’ antd causes them to budlye 
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blossom and bring forth, He cultivates, bodies, their minds, théir children, teed 

his plants, his animals, his soj] and hipéolf. ty feel fhe influence of cultivation. Just 

His garden, his fields, his pastures and his in proponion as they cultivate, truly will 

barns show whatcan be done by the hand they rise in influence, wealth, dignity and 
of culture. The beautiful tose that blush-| worth. : ee 

es in his yard, 30 full of petals and beauty,| 

he has brought from the wild rose of the, Prolific 

wood by the hand of culture, The apple! : 

on his tree, so large, so rich,,s0 useful, he! h by a Bsq., of  Frenklin ,eounty, 

has got from the. knotty crab, so sour and| 202 Just shownimie esemple of pegnt Depu- 

hard ag to be useless, by the means of cul: tiful, clear,| white. wheat, of which he has 
ture. The animals, so large and so strong) yesnae 186 ary ene % di maagele 
and noble which now grace bis fields and/ om one , atten : The oe Mi re b ? 
stables, are the stock sprung from ordinary | e pe hg i Sag la 
| A @ and will spindle, “Het they Aral 00d for 59 cents per bushel aboye the best 
, mow what they are by cultivation. In this | ee ene eae Wor wih den.thiee i 
,a8.in, spany other respects, the'whole world! ne SERSE ae * 
“are dependent on’ the farmer. "We. must| ™ exirnondinary gourd ' vine, pon, mame 
all go to him tolearn how to,cultivate, and| polas and ™ paling, ep pied I beve 
ye . want it iste Baltivele jJust counte 40 gourds of good size, and I 
ot P 6 inthe ' }@m_informed that several have been taken 


ut has, the farmer learned all he ma ; “ , : 
about cultivation? oes he realjze its ian. 9G, :: Whoge in Vonahis gourd. vinal. 5 
LT won! ¢ | L measured yesterday, in same garden 
y y garc 


-99 ? I ,¥ 8 
p,portance! If so, why do we see so much | a tomato vine 16 feet in length, . 
jv 'Lheve is a ~peach tree standing, in, the 


fig and half gultiyated, , so much miserable 

(mock, fruit, grains, grass? Why do we - ' 
‘od . (v4 «garden, still laden (Oct..25) with fine ripe 

992 a9 musi mecnare of Gultixation, eo peaches which seem proof egainstshe cold, 

og ttt "eae Tae oP tee taeen ty having endured. the second, snow, storm. 

“soil, « implements, im antes. in hone Near this peach tree there is a grafted plum 








For the Valiey Farmer. 


. : Of hay now in bloom. Timotny, 
,dn stock, in. seeds, in.information? ’F arm-) palit: Pct Ri 
ers have really but just begun to cultivate’) For the Valley Patmer, 


, bough their profession is. the oldest in the! Receipt Book fot Farmers. 

world and the most honorable, they have, In the 5th Volume, page 155 6f the Val- 
but fairly begun the work. of improvement. ley Farmer J said somethitig "in favor Of a 
hp yet only, a few of the farmers are wide Receipt Book. I now ' propose ‘saying 

awake .to the meaning of the word cul/i-| something more on that tubject” &* 9°" 
.oh@4e, avd pre really trying to realize that — Farmers should know as nitich} as’ pos- 
papeaning in; t-eir,own experiences, . The sible concerning their calliig. They'may 
Avety name of this profession intimates fhat learn very, very much from, expérieri@ed 
jmeaning,. Agriculture means the culture men and women, and’ from newspapers 
of the fields; and as applied to, farming and agricultural journajs; bit al! or most 
,mow-a-days, the culture,of all that may of the.valuable information thus learned 
properly grow. in, the, field, as fruit, stock, may soon pass from. the mind, By. pen- 
¢c. . More than anything else do farmers) ping these items in a book, kept for'the pur- 
want to he awake to the adwantages of cul-) pose; we have a chance’ to refer to them 
tivation, not only of their farms gpd theicjin future, And the more act of writing 
Tee ot themselves and their families, anything seryes, as most of You doubtless 
swant.a larger and more thorough know, to imprint it indellibly on the mind. 
ure in every department of the Ruringes Most readers have probably heard ofthe 


apd in domestic Jife. .Their hands, their, advantage Dr. Rush ,deriyed, during the 
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sour of Philadelphia i ip 1793, from hav kindness; when about a. a year ago. he took 
tered in sucha book @ receipt for| me aside at a gathering and told ‘me seri- 

, ou g the Yellow Fever. Thousands of ously that the Osage ‘Orang @ would ‘not 
lives were then saved in that city and thou- {make a hedge fence; for. he had tried it 
sands since. How often do we read in the sufficiently and had failed. With annidus 
agricuitural papers where subscribers have|curiosity | examined inté his case, and 
saved the lives of acvaluable horse or mule! sought out the facts, which tre as follows: 
oF ‘Gow by the receipt Iéarned in their pa-| He set about half a mile of plants for a 
‘persand how grateful they are in conse-|hedge on his farm, five miles from the city 
qaenee. A book made as’ formerly sng- ton the Manchester road, and ‘it grew fine- 
' gested and as I again suggest, will perhaps|ly. He hired a man for $18 per month, 
be’more practical—move convénient than} who, he says, “did little else in summer 
your ‘agricultural paper. ¢ ithan attend to it.” He cultivated it well 

' ‘Bach a book ‘might contaiireceipts-for, and it grew high and fine. He paid no 
euring the Botts, Colic, Fiswla, Poll-evil,| attention to any American teachings about 
Seratches, érc., that horsée arc biable to—| | the matter, either oral or written. He had 
“also “Apue ard Fever,Croup, Colic, &c., jmade hedges df the Hawthorn in Foglatid, 
‘&e., of men und ebildren, Directions for’ aud knew how to make hedges. ‘This Was 
‘preptriig the ground: fdr wheat, Corn, enough. His ‘cutting and bending down 
‘Onis, and the best method of cultivating) was all. done right and ‘according to’ the 
and sowing thé'same. ‘In one-part might surest of all rules, practical knowledge. — 
be registered the age “and deseription of He made a fine show, but not a fente. 
your negroés, horses; males, cattle, hogs,| It seems that no culling and bending and 
’ go that if one runs or strays off you could|/ growing downward can be at ng avail 
desoribe and identify it, and thereby stand/with the Osage Orange plant. . Hil 
* ativeh better chance to get it again. You failed to Englishise an American pai 
hight devote several pages to giving @ ta-|that was all the failure. Last spring } he 
ble of the weights and measures of various, grubbed it up and burned it, at six years 
articles, for instance, the weight of onée,old (which was the Jast and most heavy 
brick, a pint or quart of flour, sugar, coffee, expense of all) after expending plenty 
or salt, andsoon., Such a table of weights enough upon it, according to his own 
will be found to be yery convenient and| showing, to have made him full four miles 
, satisfactory at times, ‘There should be an/ of good fence. 

index in the fore part for convenience of And. now MY. Hill’s’ zéat” as an eoetlo- 
finding anything you want to see. imist and philanthropist is sufficient to lead 

More. might be said in favor of such ajhim to impart freely to dthers the benéfis 
ibook, but a hint to the wise is deemed suf- 'of his experimenting. He ‘has kindly Be- 
fieient. Sot. D, Canurnens. Spoken the caution of the President abd 
| Directors of the Pacifi¢ R. R:Co. (of which 


Kinkead, Mo. 
= ‘he is himself a stockholder) against any réli- 
For the Valley Farmer. /anee on the Osage Orange for fencing pur- 
Growing Hedge Fences. ‘poses! And his immediate friends and 


Mr. Epiror:—This subject must be néighbors of course are all instructed in 
_ kept up.. Hedge Fences are bound /o win. hike manner. And I have no hope of fe- 
So we believe, and our confidence justifies, sisting all the influence of this clever 
persevering advocacy, and careful guard- tend but with aiguments equaully prac: 
ing against error, and patient warnings of, tical and demonitrations of the same age, 
any misleadings we may know of. and little Jess laborious. And the¥e will not 

Our mutual friend, Mr. P.M. Hill, of be wanting any where in few’ Years mote. 
this e'ty, thought he was doing me & great! Another Case.—Mr. H. Logan,” whe 
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lives gut south beyond Big River, ;told me | FARM HOUSES. ty 
he bought half, a bushel of Osage Orange| A good farm-house is one essential of 
seec’, two years ago for $12—and thought |successful farm-life. The farmer wants a 
to fence im his farm from them, He comfortable home, where himself and fam- 
plagted them, he thinks, too deep—not ily can be secure from the prairie blasts of 

ing, to, any practical instructions, |winter and the damp exhalations of the 
They, all rotted——not one grew. The seed |rainy season, He wants such a home for 
may have been of bad quality; but it is not health, for comfort and for improvemem, 








likely, that a//, were bad. 


Itneed not be a palace nor a cosily struc- 


Other.such facts are within. my knowl-jture, But it should be healthy, convenient 


edge... We advise the careful observancejand comfortable. 


To be healthy @ should 


of special directions in the management of me dry and warm and at the same time well 


seed, and that seed be bought of responsi- 


ble parties who will warrant them, 

{,gonclude my article with a short ex- 
waet from the report of the late State Fair 
at Chicago : 

“It has been a question whether the 
Osage Orange would succeed as a hedge 
plant, Dr. Wm. B. Egan, of Chicago, 
one of our progressive Illinois agriculturists, 
felt great doubts upon this point, but deem- 
ed it @ matter of patriotism to make the 
necessary trial ofthe plant. He did so; and 
in five years, we learn, he has made a hedge 
impenetrable by man or beast, or bird. A 
tominittee of the State Agricultural Society 
have examined, and the fullowing is their 
testimony in regard to it. We trust Dr. 
Egan. will give to the public his mode of 
propagating the plant and its after culture: 


Orrics, Iu. Srarg Ac. Society, 
Onicaco, October 15. 


The Executive Committee of the Illinois! 


State A tural Society being fally con- 
vinced of the practicability of successfully 
eultiyating the Osage Orange plant into a 
protective hedge, take great pleasure in rec- 
emménding to the farmers of Illinois, and to 
al who desire to settle on the beautifal prai- 
ries. of the State, to plant and cultivate their 
hedges in accordance with the rules laid down 
in the best written treaties of the hedge plant. 

perience has shown that the resalt of 
such oultivation has been triumphantly suc- 
ecssful, and the character of the Osage Or- 


ange a8 a hedge lant barons a doubt. 


ventilated. ‘To be dry it must be set some ~ 
[feet above the ground, and bad and un- 
wholsume air should not be allowed to stag- 
inate under it, The most of the farm. 
hhouses in the West are settoo low. Their 
jground floors arebut just above the ground, 
perhaps on a low, flat, wet prairie the floors 
will not be more than one foot abvve the 
ground. In such casesthe floor can seldom 
be dry. Dampness creeps up the walls 
and ceilings ; the floors are vot tight; the 
bad air rising from the vegateble mould de- 
caying under the house, rises up damp and 
unhealthy, t6 permeate the whole house. 
In such houses people live, and wit them 
closed up, sleep; and then wonder why 
they have so much sickness. Over almost 
the entire Western country the houses 
should be set at least four feet above the 
ground. The lower floors should be air 
tight, and the vacant space under the floor 
well ventilated. 

It is best that people should sleep some- 
what above the soil. Chambers are the 
best for sleeping rooms if they are roomy 
and airy. Atall events no one should sleep 
near the gound if he can get somewhat 
above it. A tight roof, a tight floor, and a 
good elevation above the ground are three 
essentials of a farmer’s house. Without 
these he is very liable to sicknees, He is 





all the time taking in the seeds of disease. 











Feancis, . OC. JOHNS, Pres. 
_ The value of the Osage Orange for hedges 
is now gettled. Nature will do her work in | 
making of it an impervious hedge, if man will | 
do his im its culture.” 


Let all house builders reflect before they 
build. , 
—_———- - +22 + 
| Warts,—The oil from the outside shell 
Logan SLBErer. i walnuts or butternuts will cure warts by 


St. Lottis, Oct. Let, 1855. : 


afew applications. 
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‘HEALTH. 

Health is the best stock in’ trade, the 
most valuable riches any one Can’ have 
considered in relation to worldy pursuits, 
To the farmer it is especially so, A sickly 
farmer with a sickly family is indeed” in a 
most miserable plight. ‘hough’ he ‘has 
land and money, he is ‘poor: Though he 
has aii abundance, he is destitute. ‘Though 
he has intelligence, hig ‘influence is weak 
and his echoy ments few. Though he has 
a good élidracter and good neighbors, a 
good family and good library and house, 
he is still a sad, disponding sufferer, of Iit- 
tle yalueto himself, his family o¥ the world. 
With health no mah need be poor. With- 
out it the richest man is, poor. 


Health is a godd thing; andis placed at, leaten. 
Wé can have it or not/are particularly objectionable; as they are 


If we obey the laws of health |hard to digest and tax too veverely the di- 
if We'disobey them, we| gestive economy. 


our own disposal, 
as we please. 
we shall be healthy; if 
shall fe’ sickly. If we eat bad food, drink 
poisonons drink; breathe malatious or poi- 


songus air, expose Ourselves {a too much|és, pastries, &c., are absdlutely injurious” 
heat or cold; or to severe changes, or in-|in all instances. ' 
clemences of the weather overtdsk our|ted, too strong, too acrid and exciting." 

physical powers, live in low, damp houses,| Mustard that will draw a blister on a man 1 tA 
sleep 1 in close cooms, from which all pure ‘hand cannot be good for Kis'stomach, ; 


air is excluded; are irregular j in our habits, 


gluttonous, intemperate or reckless of health | both by day and night. 
we Cannot expect anything but weakness, perfect health whéré we breathe bad afr: 
On the} This is’ one absolute’ essential. 
contrary, if we are judicious in our diet, olose houses, small tight rooms, aud filthy 
teisporaie and prudent in all our habits,,pools and yards antl holes about our pape 
exercise properly, but never too much,/ises we transgress this law. 


sickness and premrture death. 


breathe good air, sleep enough in dry 


roonis, liye in dry, comfortable houses,|invigorating out-of-door exercise, and order 
keep ourselves clean and comforjably warm, all our habits into regularity. All.out habe 
we have a right taexpeéct health as our re-{its should be ‘orderlyy* everything “if its 


ward for obediencé to its laws. 

Health is much like. money. We can 
have it if we choose the right course. If, 
a man is idle, intemperate, imprudent, 
reckless of his means, shiftless,! lazy, igno- 
rant, heedless of all the arts by which 
money is mace and preserved, he will be 
poor, av sure as the sun-shines,or the sea- 
sons roll round. 

But if he is intelligent, industrious, eco- 


nomical, active, energetic, constant toearn | 





| 





| 
| 


| 


| 


| 





and careful of his édrnings, prudent, per- 
severitig, steady “in all his’ Habits, applies ** 
his powers tothe pursuit uf gain/Ré is sure 
to have mdney, ‘aid fi the end’be Hoh. 
Business as its laws as well as héalth, and 
he who’ sttictfy obeys “those laws will yét 
money. ‘So he wie strictly obeys the laws 
of health will be ‘healthy. 

There are four rules, whith’ if followeid, 
will in most’ Gases’ secure comifortable 
health. The first is to eat and drink ‘noth. 
ing but the best, most wholesome foods'and 
drinks, those which are sufficiently and‘hot 
too nutritious, as nearly“all grains, vegeta 
bles, and fruits, well cooked, Fresh; léan 
meats, are not particiilarly objectionable if 
the animals are healthy and their fat is rot 
Fat, tallow, oil, in all their forms 


Spices, condiments, 
strong gravies, ridh ‘dressings, peppete, 
mustard, stimulegts of all kinds, rich dish- 


They ate too con<entra- 


The second rule {fs to breathe godd air, * 
There can be noe 


Th our 


7 


The third is to take’a proper amount of '” 


place and ‘time and'dtder. 

The fourth ,rule:. is, cleanliness, .: The , 
whole body should be kept clean, It should 
be often washed in pure cold water." Obe- 
dience to these rules will generally secure 
health. 


i 


fF RD 
(<p Dr, Dana, ab accurate analytic ¢hem- 
ist, estimates the salts containéa in the 
droppings of a single hen in a year equal to 
those contained in 20 bushels of wheat. 
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(citdtened ode it fiw oninbea(l land bowels,.so, much«dysentery, diarrhcea, 

Hortic firat Icholera and like diseases. _ More unnutri- 
bisode erosiitiet beveosgeebeess odie sh. ‘tiodsfobd “Woalt? Be “Wetter” We require 
& ot bebbis od (yl oqpgpepgipo! ovntt jbulk ee well ag nutritien injour,food. Fruit 


UME the Faising of Tait. 


O° Yebdiin’ for oties’ labor) Fruit is always’ Yet itts but little eaten inmany familie#as 
ole Ginette in tabirket.”’ It isan‘ article of food |" article of food. When. properly. eaten 
0 CORL A ifeal luxury, Which every body loves’ With other fogs it is doubtless anti-bilious 
i @Hd Ought’to eat with every meal. And 22d in this country: is therefore ,doubly 
“© ‘wee it more plehty’and a little Cheaper no /Veluable,. It\promotes health and strength 
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" ca"Phete ‘are many: reasotts why fatmers|2°lpayto eapply this, while itis gently lax- 
dyna gardenc?s should five much atiéntion *ti¥e and meterially aids the,process,of di- 
iy [[o) |gestions,« We regard it;.as far more essen- 


ool 42% is a sure way of sécuring an ample jial than any other one article of food. And 


family in the countty would’ do without it./@04 long Life. 
The market is not half—not a tenth sup: | 3. An orchard not only adds to the purse 
plied.’ ‘At’ the present prices thousands of of the farmer and,the health of his family, 
families feel unable to _pufthase.°° If the Dut it. adds t the beauty and valua.of his 
price’ were moderated a little the demand erm. A farm looks deficient and iy; defi- 
and consumption would’ greatly increase, ent without an orchard. | Few things add 
No one need feat overstocking the market More to the beauty of a farmthan er 
for the next htindted years. Set’ it down of thrifty fruit trees... Every one ires 
then that! fruit raising pays well! Uf the}them. \/Ehey, make the farm look home- 
business is wisely conducted it is vety proikeytife-like and happy, They are.an ev- 
fitable. ‘Single brchards this sedsot have?dence of intelligence and vivilization.— 
paid between two and three thousand dol-; They speak of tefinementand culture. | 
lars. And’yet they require attention only}Bewe Beveroseen an ignorant fruit-raiser. 
& little part of the year; need not interfere Men must.have, some intelligence before 
much ‘with the other iriterests of thé farm:/tey can see the importance of fruit. A 
and if judiciously managed yield alriost| fem house is wel) protected from bleak 
clear gain of their fruit. In this climate){Winds ‘and hot suns-—from summers heat 
one of the best in the would for fruit, orch-| #44 ,winters cold by good orchards about 
ads will’ produce in a very short period And such’ orchards so add.to the beau- 
from their planting, afd will yield an in-\¥ comfort, healthfulness and value of a 
crease worthy of attention in a very few /farm that no farm can really be a complete 
years. “Every farmer should have ‘his /farmytill it is so beautified, and enriched. 
orthard as much as his house and barn: | Phe value of any farmis greatly increased 
‘Sis. orchard may bring him many a dollar |YY:the addition of good orchards. There- 
“which he otherwise would not get. ' \fore: whoever would sell. hig) farm or pre- 
2: It is one of the very best articles’of Pare it for sale should plant fruit trees on 
diet’ No man should think of living with’ | : 
out fruit; it should be eaten with every'meal.!' “4 04:7 pal Novelly The ‘ 
One may almost as well do without bread |ral branch ot the Paint Ofiee: be taken 
or meat as without fruit. It is not very/measures to proture seeds of the Bun-ya-bun- 


nutritious, but performs ‘# function in the! 4 . a“ 4 as eo pa in le 
dietetic economy almost ‘as éssential as |greater area than thirty miles square. It bears 
nutrition, The most of us'eat too much|a cone Hearly two feet in diameter filled with 
nutritious food. It is too Concentrated’, too ‘seed the size of an olive, and/of flavor more 
tefinéd, too strong. It taxes too much’ the rieh and delicate than that of the piae apple. 


; : It..is so much esteemed by the natives that 
powers of digestion. Hence we havye'so they at times travel hendrade oF miles to par- 


mich dispepsia, weakness of ‘the stomach’ take’of it.— Waehington Star. 
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For the Valley Farmer.’ 
/ Cultivation of Fruit Trees. 
‘Autumn is the best time for transplant- 


Draining ‘will ¢lways be fouhd beneficial, 
own eid hb ica ei Pf , 


Afier the tree.is secured, fertilizers should 
from time to time:(yearly ) be added to the 


































ting hardy ‘trees, suéh ‘as the apple, pear, 
“quince; &o.; the peach, apricot, plum, &c:, 
should be set’ out in spring. The fall 
planting favors the packing of the soil and 
prepares the young tree the Letter to veg, 
‘efate’in ‘the opening of the'season. Dig ay 
hole four feet squre by three feet deep——a 
foot deeper would be-all the betterthen 
“put back the’ contents by placing the top 

soil at the bottom of the pit, adding fertili- 
‘vets, such as boiies, woolen rags, hen dung, 
“horn piths, leather shavings; mortar and 
“other ‘refuse matter and manures. The 


ak 
oh 
Fad 


wot be pulled up or twisted out, but careful. 
*’*Ty'taken up with as many roots attacked,ag 
possible; then set no deeper than it:stood 
‘jn the nursery, or still nearer the surface— 
as near as is requisite to the permanent 
footing of thé tree, so-a¢ to bring ic more 
tnder the influence of air and warmth. In 
‘setting, the roots should>be put in w natural, 
position; the heaviest# roots turned to that 
quarter of the compass most - subject. to 
swong winds, the size of the branches to 
' eortespond with’ the roots. “This secures 
’* hem in ameasure,against leaning and adds 
to theirpermanency. © Fine soil/must then 
‘be sifted over the roots, care being taken 
that éach root be compact with the mould 
A little water from a watering pot should 
be applied, followed by a mulch of saw 


if 


or any like inatériel that attracts the mois- 
Stare! 'A sémewhat lithe stake should then 
" be set near the tree, connecting it by @ wisp 
_o»).@l straw, or tow siting. If the site selected 
eon» for. your orchard be.not a rich, porous goil 
the best ‘for trees~4fill the bole dug for 
“your trée'with suitable ground; and not with 
sew: the eafth taken frony, it. Potast ‘and phos 
) i‘ (phate of lime should enter largely into the 
| ©tom eomposition of orchard ground,,;; Cold, wet 
99° sejls aré unfit for trees.> Ashes and lime 
will neutralize the acidity, ‘and amiay be ap- 


'” tree’ when taken from the nursery should) 


is.a delicate undertaking, and. should be 
conducted with judgment and with knowl- 


should be carefully cut off, with a sharp 
knife, the slant of the cut being under, and 
closely to the‘sound wood, . With respect to 
the future form of a tree, tastes,differ, Some 
prefer an elongated tree, reaching high; 
others a low growth, of an oval. or.sound 
“dustor shavings; exhausted tan bark, chips,}form. 
from the top what in the other case,is re- 
moved from the side and lower branches. 
We have an orchard the treesof which are 
cultivated (by pruning) so low that the fruit, 
with a trifling exception, can all be reached 
with the hand whilestanding on the ground. 
There,is) no danger of neck-breaks, and 
uprooting ,by. the storms, 
tage ig gained in picking, ladders, being 
dispensed with. 
ly of the orchard is increased.aa well,as the 
conye.ijence. 


roots,’. For this. purpose, many, things will 
Apply-rthe hest:are bones (around which 
the young fibres ofthe roots will entwine, 
thus showing their fondness for thejr food), 
night soil, phosphates, (the latter,,in the soil 
is indispensible), the yarious,;, concentrated 
fertilizers, and, best of all, the carcasses of 
animals. All carrjon should be faithfully 
transferred to the roots of trees,, Care should 
be taken not to use the fermenting, strong 
ammoyiacal marures, as tbey will injure 
the spongioles of the tree, and render the 
tree unhealthy. 

It is necessary to.the success of a tree 
that its roots and branches be proportionate 
or equal in size. . By taking up.a tree this 
balance ts destroyed, but may be restored 
by pruning,.. This should, be done at the 
time of transplanting. ‘Too great inroads 
onthe branches, however, should not be 
made till after,the falling .of the leaves in 
autumn, or at the second year.. Trimming 














edge.in the case, 
All bruised or injured roots or branches 


The latter, is secured by; taking 


A great advan- 


Besides, to us, the beau- 









' plied te orchard gropads in, general— 


Great and diversified results oan he se- 
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cured by pruning. Where growth alone ed by alight material, as of grass, is perhaps 
is’ desirable ay in young trees, only ei i dr mr that can be obtained: The 
limbs ‘should 66 taken off as are necessary ground is kept moist in the greatest 
do give shape,.in which oase, slight prun-|A sprinkling of ashes or lime preceding the 
ing, repeated each fall, is preferavle, unless japplication will correct whatever, agigity 
the tree is long, in which case, in order tothe mulching may induce, while itwill.add 
form # Yow top, the upper part of the tree \to the fertility of the soil. 99) 
must be cut off to suit the height. In this; ‘Trees. are generally set too close, 
easethe pruning should be deferred till the liberal space between should be allottedyby 
second year, or to the fail of the season of|whi@h the tendency to lankness,.as. with 
transplanting if the growth is healthy and |forest trees, is ubviated, and a better, chance 
thrifty.. Where mere growth is to be se-|for.sun and airsecured. Currants, gaos- 
coured,.fall pruning, is decidedly preferable. berries, &c., may Le advantageously culti- 
‘Summer'pruning, when the tree is in full!vated in close proximity, and. by pruning 
‘foliation and growth, checks the flow of the from the bottom upward, a considerable 
88D, and solidifies the wood, which is fa-| height may be obtained and if not too clese- 
yorable to a fruiting condition. Therefore |ly huddled,) quite a. tree, placing the fruit 
if you aim at growth, prune in the fall; ifjbeyond the reach of hens, and improving 
at fruit, in the summer. The first few)bath the size aud quality of the berry. 
years the former should be adopted; after/fruit trees require isolation. P.G. 


that, summer pruning and manuring, After| os - 
the first year, if the growth be good, prun- Keeping Winter Apples, 
ing may be done ‘extensively without inju- As much depends upon the manner in 
ry. Care’ howeyer, should be taken to,Which apples are picked and put away, in- 
encourage young shoots, with active buds order to keep well, we nave thought propes 
an that part of the tree which is to form the|!9 recommend, what in our estimation, is 
new head. Large pruning increases and |the best plan to adupt. 
solidifies the bole of the tree, and vice versa.|. Apples intended for winter or spring use, 
To guard a tree against insects, parasite|should always be picked in dry weather, 
growths, @e., and to cleanse it when in-jand, in the middle of the day. Let us 
feeted, apply, with a mop or brush, a solu- admonish our readers, if they wish to haye 
tion of soda. White- washing has been the their ap les keep well, not to pick, them in 
universal practice, and is still practiced, the morning before the dew is off, nor ip 
but with little orno good... White-wash,|the evening while it is collecting, ..nor 
besides interfering with the functions of the during rainy weather. Anything like amp- 

















“bark, immediately begins to abstract car- jpness or, moisture. either in picking or 


honic acid from the atmosphere, thus neu- keeping any kind of fruit, should be care- 
tralizing the ecausticity of the line, and fully avoided. 
defeating the object intended. ‘The-best| Apples should always be picked by hand. 


“wash is a solution of Sal Soda, about a It is ala: entable practice to shake them 


pound to a gallon of water, the salt to be off the tree, or to beat’ them off with long 
heated to.redness before dissolving. .. This poles. They become bruised and injured 
application will clear a tree from fungi,co- thereny, and speedy decay is almost in- 


*eoons Of insects, &c., and leaves asmooth, eVitable. If there are sound ones among 


soft bark, healthy in its functions, and ca-|them, they soon become infected by the 
pable of ready expansion to the growth of. diseased ones, with which they come in 
the tree. Goptact. o 

A Godt of saw dust,’ say two to thrée| When apples are first picked, they should 
bushels to the tree, extending several feet} ot, be immediately placed in the cellar, 
from the tree, orof shavings, slightly presce as is too frequently the case, but should be 
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puri gome place where they can under- ols Peach Tree Bover, © bw 
> ar arpa sododioislon pas In the Juiy number of the. Farmer m@, no- 


tout-onthe floor of some out’ house, 
‘or chamber—always being careful to select 
@ ary place. Let them remain there as 
long. ‘as’ the: weather. will permit, without 
freezing, being spread out as thinly as 
fpossible. ‘They wilt then become thor- 
wughly dry, and: ready to ju away for 
‘winter or spring use. 
soolfthey have not been assorted, this should 
‘now be carefully done—putting the finest, 
if intended for market,’ in clean, new bar- 
wels, Great careshould be’ taken to have 


‘o-unsound apples placed with them, as/? 


they will certain!y infect the others—and 
‘a few unsound ones will also taint the taste 
jofan enti‘e barrel. If barrels are not at 
hand they ld be placed im bins, made 
in the middle of» the cellar, and suspend- 
ed fromthe joists, above... This allows a 
free circulation of air all around the apples 
‘—which greatly adds to their long keep- 
“ing. Tf suspended from the joists, the bins 
oan be above the floor sufficiently, to pre- 
vent rats from disiurbitig the apples. They 
can also be picked over and “assorted, at 
‘any time, from all sides. ‘Bins'made in the} 
‘eenter of the cellar, in \his manner, ‘are far} 
‘Buperior to those made around the cellar! 


‘walls, as is generally the case. “The ap-| 


‘plés gather dampness from, the walls, and,| 
of course, this prevents their keeping well.| 
Eyen ifapples are not intended for mar- 
“ket, but for family use, we ‘recommend 
‘that’ particular pains be taken in assorting! 
‘them. Let those which are showing signs! 
of decay, or which have been injured in 
‘gathering, be put away for immediate use. 
‘Apples after having been assorted and put 
‘away, forthe winter, should be frequently 
examined, and those exhibiting unsouriaJ 
‘Ness should be at once removed, or their 
deleterious effects upon those which sur-) 
ound them will soon becoine apparent. | 
“The cellars in which apples, or any 
other fruit, should be placed, should be’ 
‘dry, cool, dark and well ventilated. Ifthe 
‘cellar does not contain all these requistes it 








tice 2. communication from Mr. 9, Bari ae 
which, among other things he gives a detail- 
ed'aecount of his endgavors'to destroy the 
borers shat were injuring his peach trees ; his 
experiments-proving unsucessful.) .; 
esays:. ‘I told Alonzo to dig. around the 
roots or stems and put in about a peck of 
good ashes ; but notwithstanding I ‘had ‘the 
mortification to see ten or twelve choiée trees 
die during the sammer.”’ 
bable that, the 


It is possible and very pro 
ashes,proved as effectual in the destruction of 
the trees as did the borers. Wo have. sdme- 
times soattered leached ashes upon the Proand 
between the nursery rows. of peach trees ani 
lowed it in, with marked beneficial reeults im 
the growth of trees. One season we laid off 
& peice of ground on which to plant peach 
trees, and in the winter ‘directed #man'to 
haul ufew loads of leached ashes upon. the 
ground, and, knowing full well that an/over- 
dose would prove injurious to the trees, we 
were very particular to designate the quantity 
to be put on the land ;- but’ we} being absent 
for a time, the man disregarded the instruc- 
tions;and: hauled in enough to cover the 
gtound six or eight,inches deep; he.did not 
scatter it, but left it in piles. As soon as 
we knew it we bad a large ‘portion df it're- 
moved and the balance distributed over the 
ground. In the spring this ground was plow- 
ed and peach trees planted thereon, but no tree 
would grow upon the places where the ashes 
was deposited in the winter. Much ashes, or 
strong lye at the roots will injare the trees, 
indeed we have known ashes to be pla- 
ced at the roots of trees for the purpose 
of destroying them, and it did its work well. 

The peach tree borer is a great nuisance 
aod an excéedingly troublesome customer, yet 
one who understands ite habits can combat 
with it more sucessfully than one who seeks 
to destroy it without knowing anything of 
them. The insect in its perfect state is a four- 
winged moth; this moth deposits its eggs im 
the snmmer months upon thetrunk of the tree 
near the surface of the earth where the bark 
is mojst and tender; the eggs soon hatch and 
the borer begins to work its way through and 
under the bark, where it may eat its way along 
wholly regardless of outward applications in- 
tended for its destruction, The object of the 
outward appliances is to prevent the moth from 
laying her e+gs upon the trunk or roots of the 
tree, or tu destroy the eggs ; if they produce 
a brood of borers, to destroy them as soon as 
they are hatched, and before they begin their: 
work of destrfiction. If the application is 


el. " , jmade after the borer has hid himself beneath 
Will be impossible to keep fruit long or well."the burk and is protected by it, ‘and by the 
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‘destroy the tree. The trees should be exam- 
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m that igsues from the wound, it can have 
at little if any effect upon him, but it may 


ined in the spring. If any borers are there 
dig them out, cleanse the wounds and cover 
them with grafting wax that they may heal. 
Then to préeyent others from getting there, 
draw the earth from about the trunk of the 
treé, take a piece of heavy paper or cloth and 
satarate it with coal tar, or perhaps a piece 
of India Rubber cloth would do as well, or 
better; bind’it about the trunk of the tree, 





tention and care of this kind in connection 
with a moderate share of information’ and in- 
telligence, would doubtless prevent many se- 
rions Josses, and avort a vast’amount of posi- 
tive suffering during the first few yearsof 
frontier life, when @ sufficient degree of priva- 
tion and inconvenience is often o: need, 
even with the blessing of uninterrupted . 
—Country Gentleman. 


American Ontves.Mr, Robert Chisolm, of 
Beaufort, 8. O., gives am account of hié suc- 








letting it come a foot above or six or eight|cess in cultivating the‘olive.’ Mr. O. says he 
inches below the surface of the ground, fill in|has cultivated this tree for abouttwenty years, 
upon ‘this with clay. Arrangements of this,and has thus far been entirely successful, His 
kind have been found effectual in preventing | trees were imported from the neighborhood of 
the moths from Inying its eggs upon the tree, /Florence, and have borne large quantities of 
aa it will not laythem upon the cloths, or up- |fruit every year, instead of only alternate 
on the tree Where the bar is so hard that the|years, as is the case in Harope. e grove of 
young borer'cannot penetrate it. In the au-|olive trees numbers between three and four 


tumin remove the covering ‘and examine the 
tree, ‘as the experiment may not have proved 
sufficient to exclude al) the insiduous oorers. 


hundred fine specimens of this far-famed ‘tree, 
and is perhaps the largest in the United States. 
He adds: “I have’ succeeded, satisfactorily, 








If any ‘are found there dig them out at once, |in pickling the gréén fruit. Indeed, my pick- 
and not let them remain there to girdle the/le Seas Pye erage sere et 
tree. nounced by good judges in Charleston y 
Peach trees on light soils are more liable | equal to any French importation, and by some 
4 pa st  f the borer than upon unculti- Whey are leag Mt sp ab mars our Hr) 
vated clay soils. 4 
We are intimately acquainted with some/|have twice received premiums from thé South 
rare old peach trees that stand upon a clay |Carolina Institute for my pickled olives. I 
soil, and have partaken of their delicious fruit! have pickled them both to imitate the Frengh 
fot many years. We have often examined the|and the Spanish, and have also made a little 
roots of thesd old trees but have never yet/oil.”’ 
found a borer in either of petites pe * a , Wa ws 
Farmes. MERICAN T'Aamaninns.—Wm. M. Sin- 
cor igleton Faq. of Winchester, Va., bas sucdeed- 
Fruit versus Disease. ed in ebtaining a fine growth of Tamarinds 
Ina resent ~ ar ae with oe Sotiiligens tegen gs Yh cared tb eateeisnie news 
person who had made long-continued und|Vne hese trees, eignt year ’ mea- 
extensive ie on on ohn _ disease, preere | ara in sity Gedy oer ytd Prat 
we. were assured that nothing had a more ‘ec rou OF &@ quality quite equa a 
beneficial influence in stevénting intermittents imported. In addition to its value for fruié, it 
and the other effects of malaria, than a mod-|is 4 most beautiful ornamental tree, haying a 
erate and regitlar use of wholesome, well ri-|T® id growth, symetrical form, and beautiful 
pened, fruit. Our own limited observations | delicate foliage. : 
abundautly confirm this opinion. This being| This tree is gh of . trial upon the 
the case, what millions in loss, to say nothing| western prairies, The seed may be sown éi- 
of the untold discomforts and suffering expe- herd in fail or spring, in drills about four 
rienced by the settler of tho great Wet, inches Pink ae cant th ist or one 
might thus be prevented or mitigated. Our|!ne of light ric Mr is pretera al 
western emigrants could carry no better med- |80w late in the fall, in order that the bulls 
en eee ee a bes rape Lyra with well e pa age yp he Bondi phe ube 
selected assortment Of eariy bearing fruit;* , ‘ 8", 
esc anf Maa, ote ne a a 
even the first year, an metimes produce ’ ‘2 
abundantly in the course of the first two or|from a fruit store will supply any one with 
three seasons; we have known a peach tree to \Seeds for a trial.— Ex. coin 
yield three pecks the third summer. The <— 
smaller kinds, such as strawberries, raspber-| Tae Gagpen.— No lan’ pays a higher rate 
ries, goosberries and currants, afford a quick jof interest than the humble, despised garden. 
return of very wholesome fruit. A little at- | The quantity of vegetables which it eam b» 
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_aade to produce, almost exceeds belief; and{ppally produces, hoed, crops. We, raised a 


_faemers may well open their eyes, when told. 
that under good management two acres of a 
4 will be more profitable than twenty 
ares of a farm, as it is usually conducted. [n 
the vinoinity. of cities and large towns, the 


even the poor man can, by 
his family, wheih is 





Raising Fruit. Profitable. 
Mach has been written upon the profitable- 


; of vegetables\for market is conducted 

on a large scale, and,is.very lusrative, and 
is own labors at 
* odd times secure ant abundance of food for 


as good ag money saved 
eas well as speed vcdidonsh : 


hrifty orghard of six acres, containing three 
hundred trees, and yet every year, gathered 
fram the same ground large,crops of corn and 
potatoes alternately... The trecs torived all 
the better from the constant cultivation of 
the ground around them. A few loads per 
acre of good manure was annually applied, 
and the corn and potatoes gave a good _ profit 
over and above the entire expense of cultiva- 
tion, in aduition to the cost of plants, grafting, 
and the annual] care required by the trees.— 
}At the end of eight years, our orchand was 
(producing an annual crop, of more than a 
thousand bushels of choice apples, requiring 





~ ness of frait agai tp we think this matter only to be gathered and taken to market, and 


neglected and its impor- 
little apprecia 
isis, that relatively quite too much atten- 
has been bestowed upon raising fancy 
its. Almost every one who bas written upon 
_thesubject has devoted himself to describing 
® variety or to the best means of raising 
3 aaa quantity of a great number of fruits. 
, Take mone for example. We have in our 
- age ral journals ¢hapter upon chapter 
, ibing the hundreds of varietics, while 
; Mttle is said upon the importange of producing 
, am abundant supply of some of the leading 
; and leng established kinds, such as the Green- 
‘ Spitzenbarg, Baldwin, Newtown Pippin, 
. eek-no-further, &c. If public attention has 
' beea rightly direoted in this matter, why is it 
that even at this present time, as well as in 
_ ll past seasons, there is and has always been 
_@ scarcity of these fruits in the market, even 
. when they bring prices four times more than 
"would amply pay for their production ” 

If'we take fruit at its lowest market price, 
the geound occupied by one apple tree can in 
no way be mate to yield for the same outlay 

,:morothan a fourth of the value that can be 
' from the tree, evenaf the fruit be used 
for feeding only. 

In addition to the causes of this state of 

, things above menticned, two others may be 
ven. First, it has beenfeared that every- 


* ly to 
“seg ong © muc 


_,feaond, the time required to raise a bearing 


_@rehard has led wost persons to seck for a 


_ mote immediately remunerating business. 
_.¢ To the first, it may be’ said that when we, 
take into account the value of fruit for feeding | 
_ ateck, there can be no limit to the quantities; 
, that may be profitably raised for home con-} 
amption ; and to the second, that the cost of | 
an orchard is very trifling, before it! 
begins to yield returns. The ground occu-! 
pied by growing trees is not lost nor materi-| 
“Mily injured for other purposes ; on the contra- | 
“TY, 48 we know by profitable experience, trees 
wit Boarish quite as well on greund that an-! 


ted. One reason of 


y else was going into the business; and| 


yielding a clear profit of more than fifty dol- 
lars per acre. la this orchard we. cultivated 
ibat six vurieties—the harvest.apple, August 
isweet, Fall pippin, Spitzenburg, Green.nog, 
land Seek-no-further,,. Hach in its, scason, 
jfound 4 ready, market, at remunerating pri- 
joes. The produce of that ogchard of six acres 
\now eighteen years old, is to-day worth more 
than eighty dollars an acre, annually, for 
feeding purposes only. The soil was not un- 
usually favorable ; indeed, it was so recky 
that it could with difficulty be tilled except 
with the hand hoe. 

The prosene pursued was very simple. The 
natural tree raised from seeds. by ourselves, 
were planted out and allowed to grow a year 
or two, and then grafted upon the stoek or 
larger limbs ; .many of them were, grafted by 
innoculation, and a few davs spent each year 
in pruning, has been the chief care required 
by the trees, Enaoh spring they were former- 
ly well white-washed and the leaning frees 
jtied up to a stake. To guard them from he- 
jing barked by the traces, four white oak 
|stakes, split out like rails, were driven around 
the trees. When first set out all the trees 
were leaned 4 little to the southwest, so as te 
jbrace them against the winds prevailing from 
(Ghat direction, There are few Or no soils that 
| will not produce apple trees with alittle care 
in manuring, A cart load of stable manure 
lapplied once in ten years, to a plot of ground 
ten feet square—no matter how poor—will fic 
it to support a good tree. 

While on this subject we will mentica a 
young orchard that we visited last spring.— 
Sevcral hundred trees were planted on a soil 
so barren that it would barely yield grassy, but 
the trees were quite as large and thrifty as 
any we have seen of the same age, We lear- 
ned that the only manure used was about « 
qaart of urine to éach, annually, though when 
first planted, a Jarce deep hole was dug for 
cach tree, and filled ap with surface soil, min- 
gled with a small quantit¢ of chip manore.— 
N. Y. Times. 
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Address of Hon. Edward Ba, _|to.cbange, to renovate or to destroy’ the 
Delivered at the State Agricultural Fair, world’s old habits of thought’and of will. 
held at Boonville Oct. lst to 4th inclusive. ws are not ea to ae neem for - 
. : ini ‘advancement of partizan in 8, or 
ring tdes f tee nat ree &re nutsing of séetiona prejudices, nor to stir 
from a correspondent of the Missouri Re- \strife among brethren upon artificial ques- 
publican: |tions of government; ner to waste our ener- 
Every one knows that Judge Bates\is not gies in unprofitable efforts to advance this 
in the habit of writing addresses: his genius favoriteman, or thwart that opposing faction. 
is of that high order, that his thoughts leap|No, sir; no. We are here for wiser and bat- 
from his brain like Minerva from the head|ter ends—for the attainment of objects far 
of Jove, armed with all the power of logic/more likely to do good to ourselves and to 
and beauty of rhetoric. ‘There is a faseina- |others. 
tiou and earnestness in his. manner, which; The only objects of this Society are pro- 
those whe have heard him, will never forget, duction and enjoyment, and all the means to 
and which cannot be displayed in all their|be employed are innocent and peacefal. 
force in a written address. \Every effort then to attain such ends by such 
His brief, extempore prelude, where he means is an accomplished good: for if it 
reviewed and contrasted the present condi-/|fail m everything else, it eannot fai! to culti- 


i a oad 











tion of things in Missouri, with the past, was 
eloquent. The position of the speaker was 
such as to emineatly qualify him for such a 
theme. He had seen the State when it was a 
wilderness, and practiced his profession in 
his youth, when David. Barton was on the 
Bench, and when the eourts were held in 
rude huts or under the shady branches of 
the forest oak; a period when, as Judge Bates 
happily remarked a ‘‘Cireuit Court excited 
more interest than a State Fair.” Judge 
Bates has liyed to see that wilderness ‘blos- 
som as the rose,’’ and in maturer life, to find 
himself the worthy recipient of the love and 
admiration, not only of the people .of his 
own State, but of the Union. 

After the brief and eloquent prelude, td 
whioh I have referred, he commenced his ad- 
dress, which is subjoined : 

Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Society: 

Is is & plegsant sight to behold this vast 
assembly, and a delightful employment of 
the mind to contemplate the motives whieh 
have brought us here. The magnitude of 
the congregation is proof enough of the deep 
interest whieh the country takes in our cause, 
and the motives which prompt to the act, we 
ny safely assume, are pure and patriotic, 
alike devout tothe Creator, and beneficent 
to our fellow creatures. 

We are not assembled here to exchange 
conjectures about the probable offect upon 
nations and dynasties of the awful struggle 
which is now reddening the watere of the 
Baltic and the Euxine with needless blood- 
@ed, and dressing half a continent in mourn- 
ing. We are not met to speculate upon the 
likelihood of revolutions in Western Europe, 
to be brought about by the new ideas of law 
and government which are constantly climb- 
ing from the lower strata of society to the 
high places of power, evoking as they rise 
the magio spirit of popular opinion, so potent 


ishout-of tri 


vate and expand the best faculties of the 
mind and the purest affections of the heart. 
In all the conflicting labors of life, men 
struggle against each other, each counteract- 
ing the efforts of his adversary. Success is 
victory, and failure is defeat, and the yiotor 
rises by the downfall of the vanquished. 
real good is accomplished by such a strife. 
The vanquished lose whatever the victor wins, 
and the victor himself often retires from the 
contest: exhausted and impoverished: His 
h is sounded with a feeble 
voice, and while he proudly wedrs upon his 
haggard brow a wreath of bloody laurel, he 
hobbles om crutches throcgh the painfal 
remnant of his life, with 


An othpty name, and a paliry fame, 
And thousands lying dead, 

While every glorious vietory 

Must raise the price of bread.’? 


Not so with thé cultivator of the earth. 
His are no conflicting labors. He has no ad« 
versary. Heig no man’s esemy—no man’s 
tivél—po man’s dependant, His success is 
analloyed good, ® comfort and bonor to him- 
self, a blessing to his neighbors, and a valua- 
ble service to his country, His is the mod 
independent of all occupations, for he is not 
obliged to ask favors of any but the bounti- 
fal Creator, Sunshine, and rain, and dew, 
and the delightful succession of the seasons 
are all that he needs for the attainment of his 
worldly ends, and these, he knows, are 
rarely, if ever, denied te those who ask them 
with pure hearts and diligent hands. 

When I was invited to address you on this 
occasion, I was inclined to think that a 
mistake had been committed. It did seem to 
mé, that, considering the recent origin of the 
society, and the mixed character of our peo- 
ple, coming from every section of the country, 
and accustomed to a great variety of soils, 
climates and modes of culture, it had been 








better to select a man of practical experience, 
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and personal 
man who cou) 
his less ex equals in all the malti- 
farious economy of rural life. I am no prac- 
tical farmer, and however much I may love 
honor the “mother of all arte,” Iam all 
to teach her votaries, who labor daily in 
her fields, how to do. their work. My love 
mer be found without discretion and my zeal 
without knowledge. Others who have gone 
before me in this pleasant duty and were far 
better supplied than I em with the means of 
knowledge and the faculty to communicate it, 
have jentared valuable srevice to the So- 
ciety, by wise suggestions and clear explana- 
tions, concerning the great variety of soils 
and climates of our country and their natura! 
tion to the different productions, both 
vegetable and animal; the various modes and 
implements of cultivation, and the judicious 
employment of chemical knowledge in the 
lication of manures. These, and such 
torics, I shall avoid, or touch upon very 
sparingly, for two very goed reasons: First, 
my Own deficiency in the knowledge neces- 
to enable me treat them so as to advance 
thepleasure and + of my hearers; and 
ondly, because I desire to draw your at- 
tention chiefly to some other matters, directly 
connected with agriculture, but sometimes 
overlooked by the individual farmer who is 
too prone to consider himself rather ‘as an 
isolated and independent existence, than as a 
member of a g:eat social compact, acting o 
worthy, part in 8. comm n effort, and all the 
while sustaining every one of his-fellow mem- 
bers—matters which while they. most nearly 
concern the interest and comfort of every in- 
dividual, constitute the body and fabric of 
our social economy, and must needs give 
character, as wise or unwise, to. the pelicies 
of our government, both State and Federal. 
If agriculture consisted only in the cultive- 
tion of the earth for the mere purpose of sup- 
the cultivator with food, clothing and 
shelter, this broad and fertile valley would 
doubtless; be the abode of a few thousan 
clownish inhabitants, who might eat and 
sleep and propagate their species, in abundant 
ignorance, and surrounded by a sluttish plenty 
the vulgar necessaries. of life. If these 
were indeed the only objects of agriculture, 
and such its low, restricted character, there 
would te smal! reason to complain of the in- 
justice of mankind, through al past ages, in 
assigning to the tillers of the soil a degraded 
and servile condition, But sueh are not its 
objects and character. Its apparent degra; 
dation is a forced condition, unnatural to the 
intrinsic dignity and usefulness of the occu- 
pation, imposed originally hy violence, and 
maintained, for ages, by the false policy of 


. in “‘fariiing—some 
d teach Lge and advise ~ 


oppressive governments. We need not go 
back to the early ages of the world, to As- 
syria, and Rome, to find out 
why predial labor was degraded—why it was 
scornfully asked, “How can he be wise who 
handleth the plow, whose talk is of oxen, who 
delighteth inthe goad?” We need go back 
only to the middle ages of Europe, whose his- 
tory is the beginning of our own. There and 
then, the Feudal System universally prevailed; 
and that system was a stern military aris- 
tocracy. Ail the land belonged to the feudal 
chiefs, and all its inhabitants were their 
tenants and vassals. War was the only 
source of honor and power; and all that a 
\chieftain needed was soldiers to fight his bat- 
'tles, and be honored with his companionship 
lin arms, and laborious @rudges to work his 
jlands, and thus procure the means of riotous 
‘living in the intervals of peace. Then, no 
iman cultivated his own land. Nobles, 
\Knights, and gentlemen were not farmers. 
| Their lands were tilled by such of their vas- 
sals as would have thought it a promotion to 
be allowed to serve in the humblest rank of 
their martial following. And this was the 
condition of agriculture, for ages, in Europe. 
The agriculturists formed a weak, poor and 
subdued class. Hereditary oppiession and 
contempt, on the one sido, and timid submis- 
sion on the other, could not fail to produce 
the natural effect—a feeling of conscious de- 
ation, and un unresisting descent into 
ignorance and vice. For the spirit of mah 
will bow with the body that habitually 
crouches. 
When literature began to revive in Europe, 
and knowledge began to rise and assert ite 
wer, trade and the mechanic arts were the 
st to reeeive the benign impulse. These 
trade and the arts) are essentially gregarious. 
hey draw men together into markets, work- 
shops, and towns. Here, while for mutual 
profit they plied their trades and exchanged 
the prodactions of their labor, they exchanged 
also thoughts and opinions. And in this pro- 
cess they could not fail to discower that they 
had a common interest and a common enemy. 
Their common interest required order, peace 
and security, and their eommon enemy was 
the Military Oligarchy, which then oppressed 
and degraded all Europe. Their oecupations, 
80 social in their nature, gave them, at once, 
the will and the power to combine’ for self- 
protection against the petty tyrannies that 
surrounded them. And hence ardse towns 
and boroughs, which, freed from many of the 
ctuel.exactions of the feudal law, became 
marts of eommerce, work-shops of skillful 
industry, and schools of modern civilization. 
Here the people enjoyed much of practical 
freedom, and exercised, toa good extent, the 
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As- lorious ferrieks of self-government. But suit of its object is a high calling. When gi 
out ey could not, at once, reform the hereditary’ well followed, it never fails to enrich thein- ¢ 
Nas abuses of rete te could not reno-| dividual, to advance all other honest calling, #: 
rho vate nations in a day. They stood alone, and to give power and dignity to the commen- ¢ 
rho isolated by dangerous foes. They were but wealth, by developing its resources and ¢ 
ack green spots in the waste of despotism, few drawing forth its hidden treasures into active o! 
use and far between. The fire of freedom still, utility. And thus the intelligent farmer, im 
ind burned upon their altars, but it burned, profitably serving himself, must needs serves © 
ed; through ages, for themselves alone. Its fis country. But thisis not all. Its moraby 
18- feeble light could not ponetsete the artificial and intellectual advantages are hardly less,‘ 
dal darkness of the rural districts, where the than its physical, The labors of the hus. 
clr easant, the boor, the serf, the villain, toiled bandman are all innocent and harmless: © 
nly in hopeless pperenee for his feudal lord and Peace, order.and protecting law are necess 4 
ta his-exacting nemye 6 ; sary to his success, and the daily habits ofp) 
at- If I were writing a book, instead of making his life lead on to truth, justice and benevo- 
hip a brief discourse, I might attempt to trace, lence. All the influence of his profession?» 
lis historically, the rise and progress of agricul- lean to virtue’s side, with a constant ten-) « 
as ture and its progeny of arts. But we have dency to make him love his country and ite, 4 
no neither time nor occasion now, for such a dis- laws, and to honor his God. 
es, uisition. Our present objects are practicai:| Having indulged in these general remarks, 
peng hey concern our personal interests, our|I desire now to draw your attention to some; 
ae homes, our neighbors and our country. It is| of the more practiqnl parts of the subjects. ” 
0 fair to presume that every man who takes a The great object of agriculture is production © 
of deep interest in the objects of our meeting, | —the increase and multiplication of vegetas» 
ihe has taken the trouble to make himself ac-| ble and animal life, whereby the farmer sup- « 
‘er quainted with the leading facts which charac-| ports his family, the merchant and manufac-» 
ind terize our agricuiture, and distinguish it, in a|turer are furnished with profitable employ-\« 
nd very marked manner, from the sgriculture of;ment, and the State is made rich and.’ 
is- Europe. How things were formerly there,| prosperous. How to accomplish this great: / 
rk we have briefly seen. Here they are wholly object, and to make the most of the means as 
le diferent. We have never had over us fero-|our disposal, is a peokleme not for farmers 
ato cious nobles or rapacious priests, to caleu-| only, but well wort y of the intensest thought 
an late how little and how mean would support) of evory sensible man, and especially of our, 
lly the life of the cultivator, and take to them. statesmen, whose opinions exert a i 
selves all the rest. Our lands have never been| influence for good or evil upon the interest.of 
8» in the bands of the few, to be cultivated by) ug all. ft 
ite the many, for the sole purpose of raising) Three things are necessary to the perfeatrs 
he rents and tythes, but in the hands of a goy-|success of agriculture—lend, labor, sndrn 
ted ernment of our own chosing, which can have learning. .The two first are indispensable, » 
of no opposing interest. Our laws are free; our) for, without land and labor there can bene 
ik men are equal; our land is plenty; our soil, cultivation; and the third, learning, is no». 
1a} and climate are almost infinitely yarious; and; less necessary to the full development of the, » 
od every man, who has the industry to till a nebler art, and to enable it to fulfil. ite. 
ed field, has the ability to own it. With ué,|gracious mission, by doing the greatest sum. 
bat agriculture is not a separate existence, a, Of good to the greatest number of our race. | 
ey peculiar interest; it is the nursing mother of Let us consider for a while the separate parte / 
y: all other arts, the controling element of our| of this earthly trinity—and first : ; 
+7 manufactures and of our commerce—domestic) The Land. Fortunately in this new country, ; 
re and foreign. It pervades and influences all’ it is easy to obtain good land at cheap rates. .. 
ed * the relations of society, and is interlaced and Every industrious farmer may, if he will, be- 
is combined with all the pursuits and interests stow the labor of his head and hands. upon, 
e? of the people. And in this comprehensive hisown soil. He need not descend to the, | 
f- character it is considered by the State gov-\lower position of another man’s tenant, nar . 
nt ernment; for the charter, under which we submit to the Grelning penoess of contribu- 
4 have assembled, while it incorporates, by) ting a large portion of his annual labor to * 
he name, an Agricultural Society, provides ex swell another man’s purse. And this I con~., 
4 pressly for the encouragement of agricultural, sider one of the immense advantages which ¢ », 
ul mechanical and domestic manufactures and new country has ever an old. Itis of vast .. 
« productions. ‘importance, not to the individual only, bat. 
al Such, then, is the comprehensive character, also to the public, that farming lands m4 
he the pervading influence and the Inappreciable as far as possible, be cultivated and governed © 
usefulness of agriculture. The practical pur-| by those who own them. It increases the re 
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sbility of the farmer and gives dignity to 
Occupation; it adds a strong motive to 
1d diligence ‘and skill, whereby the 
pualecrops “re enlarged; greater care is 
~ in the cultivation and préservation of 
wstateydamage by decay or accident will 
ye Fepaired; orchards will Le planted, and 
le improvements made. In all these 
ihe'temporary tenant feels no interest, and 
no motives, material or moral, but to 
§ the most of his transient bargain. “But 
tan sho cultivates his own land is ani- 
ed by every good motive that belongs to 
interests and passions of our nature. He 
rises it because it is his own, for the present 
ind for the future; he digs a well and expects 
pdrink the water; he plants a tree and 
to eat the fruit. Every improvement 
mbeauty anievery increase in value is fur 
he benefit of those whom, most on carth he 
There he has laid his hearth stone 
id erected’ nis roof—it may be a rough un- 
mered stone and a clapboard roof, but 
afford warmth and shelter to his wife and 
To him’ it has--become a sacred 
;for it contains all~the endearing ties 
hallowed nssociations‘of home; ties aud 
politions’ which, whilé they soften and 
jarify the” feeling heart, can hardly fail to 
pén the thinking mind, and strengthen 
boring hand. -By these means he be- 
@ more vulusvle member of societ +, a 
husband and father, @ better farmer, 
who oan any that he is not made a better 
jot, for the love of home is the beginning 


ower middle of the continent, with 
yeparse population, surrounded by unmea- 
teeta of rich soil, it is rae now for 
py industrious man to get as much land as 
jeean cultivate. But it will not always be 
‘G6 is not so now in an we of Europe. 
md in a a — us Bn eoteenret and} 
‘in’ ens ated coun 
2 ph A tapi chan vis a3! 
On before’ buf'eyes, in the cordition of 
lid ‘Yaods ‘and the relation they bear 
y ré. ‘Besides our natara! increase, 
the influx of population from ‘abroad, 
6 are artificial causes in operation, many 
powerful, tending togive nominal value 
9 our lands, and holding out strong tempta- 
‘to men ‘of capital to engross them into 
ff own hands, not for use, bat as an in- 
tment for future profit. The admirable 
aoilities for steam navigation on our great 
and the long lines of railroad, present 
ag tc through all the rich regions 
Mf our interior country, have brought the 
most secluded seetions into 0 view, and 
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common subjeet of trade and speculation. 
And this tendency has been greatly enbanced 
by the action of the general government, in 
fransferring largé amounts of land to those 
who have no ability or wish to use them, , ex- 
cept as an article of trade. Of this charac- 
ter are the military bounties, railroad grants, 
and the like. _ This is an evil which I suppaee 
cannot be wholly avoided, because it is closely 
associated with the great and manifold advan- 
tages which we enjoy; and, while with grateful 
hearts, we receive the good, we must learn 
how to bear, with patient spirits its concomi- 
tant evils, 

And yet, I venture the opinion, that by, a 
wise moderation on the part of the people, 
and a sound policy on the part of the govern, 
jment, much of the evil might have been 
javoided in the past, and much of it may be 
\corrected in tne future. An opinioa seems 
to prevail quite extensively, to the effect that 
the holding and control of the public lands by 
the general government is, in itself, an evil, 
and that almost any expedient is wise which 
tends to place the contro] in other hands, 
whether ot States, corporations or individuals. 
{ cannot but think that this is a very, grave 
étror. The Painelpat reason assigned.in its 
support is, that the public Innds afford.a con- 
stant subject of contention and strife among. 
the members of Congress. Perhaps that, is 
true. Perhaps some members do dishonestly 
strive to convert the people’s inheritance into 
apoils of victory, and to degrade the, system 
of its management in a scheme of electioneer- 
ing. But that is their faalt, not the fault of 
the subject matter about which thoy quarrel, 
A wise and thrifty farmer, who has more land 
than he can cultivate, commonly, husbands it 
éarefally until his children are ready to settle , 
it, and then establishes them around him, to 
their great advantage and to his own comfort 
and honer. And why would not the same 

dlicy be wise in a pradent and paternal gov- 
intent, which holds the, lands only for the 
use ‘of the governed? If it were the settled 
Olicy to preserve the public demain until 
some one wanted it, for actual use, and then 
grant it on cheap and easy terms, to all who 
would use and improve it, any man, at least 
for some generations to come, might rise to 
the dignity of a landholder, on the single com 
dition that he will manure the soil with his 
sweat or fructify it with his capital. 

The Labor.—Perhaps there is no bransh 
of political economy so hard to be well un- 
derstood, and about which intelligent men eo 
widely differ in opinion, as labor and its wise 
and just application to the affairs of life. It 
is not my purpose to treat of it in that difficult 
and disputed view, but only to throw out a 
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made the public domain, that rich inheritance 
eur national family, to @ great extent, a 
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amount of labor necessary, to the success of 
our agriculture, and the possibility of making 
the amount of labor we have to go much 
farther and accomplish much more than we 
have been acoustomed to see done, 

Most of the mechanical arts have. been 
methodised and disciplined. They have been 
subjected to settled rules, and their opera- 
tions and results caleulated so that it may be 
ascertained beforehand, with reasonable cer- 
taiaty, how much may be accomplished in a 
given timo, by a given amount of labor. Not 
80 with agriculture. The farmer—as far, at 
least, a8 .cengerns the raising of crops—is 
only a cé-worker with nature. He may plow 
and plant with all diligence, yet he cunnot 
ensure the increase; for that, after all, he 
must depend upon the spontaneous energies 
of nature and the blessing of a beneficent 
Providence, Yet he must work or suffer; for! 
the wise proverb tells us that ‘tthe sluggard 
wili not plow by reason of the cold, and 
therefore he shall beg in harvest and have 
nothing !”? 

Labor is so absvulutely necessary to produc- 
tion, and consequent enjoyment, that it has 
become an axiom in social economy that no- 
thing is intrinsically vaiuable but labor. If 
this be true, or if it approximate the truth, it 
becomes a high point of practical wisdom, to 
know how to apply labor to the best advan- 
tage, and I fear that many of our industrious 
farmers pay too little attention to this great 
consideration, and suffer accordingly. It is 
a waste of labor, and therefore a dead loss to 
the farmer, to attempt to do morethan can be 
well done; and itis an abuse of labor to do 
that in thoughtless baste which needs to be 
done carefully, and with judgment and skill. 
In a new country like ours, the young farmer 
has a double task to perform. He has to 
make his farm before be cana make a living 
by tilling it. And hence the importance in 
selecting his locality, of giving good heed to 





the cbaracter and condition of the land, and/you will have for every 23,040 acres (the don- 


its adaptation to the ability of the individual, 


and the braneh of farming he intends to fol-|420 miles offence. In estimating the cost of 
low. the fence, I do not claim to be precisely ac- | 
The cost ef making farms is, of course,|eurate. 


felt, andin a general way, sppreciated by 
those who make them; but I am inclined to 


think that many of the best farmers in the)mean and insecure be will be sure to pay « 
State would astonish themselves if they would|very heavy penalty in damaged crops, breachy 
take the trouble to make an exact estimate of| cattle ‘and: 
the expense, and put it down in writing. Al-|the best in 
low me to draw your attention to a few of the|to the conclusion that good fences cannot be 
made at less than the average cost of one 
Bul. The slonting of timbered land,—If the| dollar the rod or perch. On this ‘estimate, 
e work cannot be well done, | the cost of enclosing 23,040 acres (the con- 
ready for the plow, for less than $12 ar $15) tents of a township)in farms of 2 quarter sec- 
per acre. And then, if the timber be of a/tion, or 160 acres each, with the usual amount 
durable nature, such as oak or walnut, you) of interior fences, will be $134,400; while the 


chief items, 
foreet be heavy, 
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will hoplagned with about five per centy of 
stump for many years, always in the wa 
crooking your rows, beulking your teama, 
breaking your plows, and fretting your teni- 
per.. All this expense and trouble belong to 
the timber, and-not totheJand and is Gust 
so much in addition te the gost of making @® 
prairie farm, for the prairie sod can be broken 
and put into tilth easier and cheaper than.the 
forest thuscleared. 1 Jeave it to men of mon 
practical knowledge than I have, to say 
whether or no a forest farm, once fully madé, 
is really worth.so much more than a prairie 
farm, as to justify this apparent waste of da- 
bor, to say nothing of the wuste of timber, 
which is an important consideration in a large 
portion of our State. 

2. Fencing.—I read lately in a newspaper 
a well written article, in which it is asserted 
that the fences of the United States cost more 
money than all the houses, including publie 
edifices of every sort. At first I was startled. 
and wholly incredulous, but the statement set 
me to calculating, and now, in the absences 
of precise data, while I cannvt affirm: the 
truth of the assertion, I dare not deny it.: A 
Federal townsdip containe 23,040 acres: of 
land, which being 4 square of six miles, may. 
be enclosed as one field by a fence twenty- 
four mileslong. If you wish to enclose ¢ 
same quantity of land in separate, fields of s 
section, or 640 acres each, you must make 144 
miles of fence—if in half sections, or 
acres each, 216 miles of fence—if in half quar~ 
ter sections or 80 seres each, 532 miles of 
fence; and if in quarter-quarter sections, of 
40 acres each, 575 miles of fence. Probably 
& majority of the eultivators of Missouri #0 
have each enclosed 160 acres or less. Let 
us assume a quarter section as the ave 
uantity, and I think it fair to assume also, 
that the interior fences, including yards, 4 
dens. farm fenses, &c., will amount to half 
as much as the outside enclosure, and then 


tents of a township) the enormous quantity of 


Every good farmer will have good fences, 
if he pth for he knows that if his fenoés be 


. witb hisneizhbors. From 
ormation that I can get, I come 
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“gost of fencing a whole township, in the same| McOormick is not our only benefactor. In- 
"spanner and at the same estimated rates, will’ yentive genius will not die with him. His 
‘amount to only $11,520.’ And thus it is’ owm valuable machine will be impreved and 
t, that tn the single artisle ot feneing,' perfected by himself or another; and other 
rd, difference between the cost of making one machines, perhaps, far more effective, will be 
elarge farm of a whole township, and making’ found, when the occasion calls loudly for 
© 144 farins, of a quarter section each, amounts them. Already we hy and mow by ma- 
the enormous sam of 122,880. And this'chinery, and can it be that the restless and 
* ienclear saving, and operates as a direct progressive mind of the country will consent 
“premium in favor of large farming. I do not’ to stifle its ruling passion and stand still, be- 
-es\gay that it woald be desirable or possible for fore it has learned how to plow and sow by 
? off bur farmers to operate on so grand a scale,'the same means. No, never. One thinking 
¥ewor that the plan would suit all parts of our head can do more work than fifty thoughtless 
#eountry, or be convenient and ‘proper for all,! hands. Genius and art and enterprise belong 
Sher perhaps any, of the minor productions, of! to the country, and are necessary to the full 
rerallabor, But as to the great staples of development of its vast eda ilities; and 
Vyograin, grass, and animals, not intended for trusting in the good providence of God, I con- 
tm consumption, but for distant markeis,' fidently expect that they will be called into 
__ the temptation is so strong, that I have no fear! action, as soon and as fast as our occasions 
jeim predicting, that in the course of a few! shall require their efforts. Who that has seen 
ty » we shall see many farms of at least a the steamboat, the railroad, the telegraph, 
nship in extent. The diminished cost of the reaper, the thresher, and the sewing ma- 
* dencing isnot the only economical inducement.| chine, can doubt that the broad plains of che 
) “The cost of preparation and outfit, in imple-’ West will be plowed, and sowed, and reaped, 
ements, animals, and shelter, is in about the and mowed by machinery, as soon as the 
| ogame inverse ravio to the magnitude of the country shall be in eondition to need so great 
seetablishment. And even in the actual work-| an accession to its productive labor. When 
) ing of the soil, the saving in long rows, in- that time shall come, (and I think it is near 
‘ostead of short ones, is very great. Let me at hand, and that we ought to be preparing 
prove this by a practical demonstration. Sup-|to meetit,) the toiling farmer will be re- 
-ypose I wish to plow a field one thousand lieved from much of his severest drudgery 
yards long and one’ hundred’yards wide. If andthe very horses and oxen will share in 
every furrow cut'a‘foot'in plowing crosswise, the gracious respite. For, assuredly, steam 
there will be thrée’ thousand furrows, and! (or possibly something better) will be har- 
“lengthwise only three hundred.’ Of course, I' nessed to the plow and made to drudge for 
anust. turn at the end ‘of evéry furrow, our daily comfort. Let no man be alarmed 
‘owhether long or short, and ‘unless there be! at so vast a new creation of productive labor, 
‘some cogent reason to the Gontrary, I will lest itshould'injuriously interfére with the 
'v-eertainly plow the long way, for thereby I’ occupations of men, by diminishing the pro- 
«shall save all the time and labor which other-| fits of their work, or. throwing them. out of 
ie@rise-would be wasted in tarning my team and employment:’* There is ao danger of such a 
Syplow two thousand seven “hundred times—a result. In all the mechanic arts, in the power 
tty. heavy item ‘in breaking ‘a lot of only of locomotion, and in mechanism. generally, 





i? 


~’ Swenty ‘acres. 'the effect of work-doing engines has been to 
‘ Thepart of our country ecommenly called increase the démand for human labor. to 
| sethe Northwest, (including all’of T}linois and! multiply production and enjoyment, an‘! to 


sthe north half of Missouri,)° is admirably! send down comforts and luxuries to the lower 
toadapted to this kind of large farming. The strata of society. It may induce many to 
Yoprairies are broad;rich and smooth; there is! change their vocations, by turning to other 
~-emo_poer land, and very little ‘too, ‘wet or too engagements more pleasant or more profita- 
rough for easy culture. No forest, on which! ble, but it will deprive no man of employ- 
| .«the:farmer is required ‘to waste; at once, his'ment who is willing to work. Success in 
elabor and his wood; in the clearing. Add to!agriculture needs and produeds manufactures, 
* allthis the rapid advance of inventive art, by!commerce and transportation, and all these 
w'which the weakness of the ‘aman frame is wil! require an increased ‘humber of hands. 
m@ubstituted by the ‘power of wood and iron,'New crops will be introduced, ‘such as silk, 
rand machinery is made'to'do'a vast deal more!wine, frnits in variety, and drags and dye- 
work than could possibly’be accomplished by! staffs without number; and perhaps even, the 

_semamual labor. Already our émall grain and South African sugar cane may be found as 
; | er a cut and threshed by machinery, But) well adapted to the middle and upper regions 
isis not the end; it ig only the beginning! of the Mississippi, a8 the tropical cane to its 

of \labor-doing enginery in the great “art.'delta. But above all, thé great staples of the 
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planting States—cotton, sugar, rice, tobacco|vation and pr tien of tobacco is all dotie 
—flourishing and prosperons as is their pres-|by hand, butit is comparatively light work, 
ent condition, stand in urgent need of more|in which women and children, as well as men, 
hands. The labor in these staples is per-|may be employed, And hence it is probable 
formed chiefly by slaves, and to me it is quite|that a large amount of voluntary labor will 
aged that there sre not Lalf as many of|engage in that culture, whenever itis found 
them engaged in the work as might be pro-|to be more profitable than former occupations. 
fitably employed. This fact—the great want) This processy which, I think, will grow from 
of labor in that department—is proved, I|year to year, will supercede many slaves now 
think, by two circumstances: 1. The high| engaged epee tobacco, and ‘they, like their 
price of slaves in the planting States. I am/brethren of the hemp crops, will go where 
credibly informed that an able young negro they are most needed, to the fields of cotton 
man will bring from twelve to fifteen hundred|and sugar. 
dollars, and that a first-rate crop hand, is| There is nothing earthly so important ‘to 
usually hired for about two hundred dollars a|be rightly understood, and wisely and practi- 
ear. Nothing but necessity and pressing|cally applied, as the great and complicated 
ack of labor can justif such prices. 2d.|subject, Labor. » It pervades society, making 
The immense quantity of good land lying idle| or marring, as it is well or ill-governed, the 
and useless in the Gulf States, while cotton|comfort-and happiness of individuals, and 
and sugar are commanding high prices, is to|the strength and glory of nations. 
me conclusive proof that labor is badly want-| I havemot attempted to treat the subject in 
ed, and that twice or thrice as much might/detail—for. that were impossible in such a 
be well employed as can be obtained under|diseourse--but only to: touch upon some of 
existing circumstances. So far then from|its corners and outlines, and to throw outa 
any injurious effect being likely to result from) few hints, inorder te put you, upon the track 
the increased production of provision and|of your owmbetter thoaghts, which ‘you can 
animals, and by means cheaper than human|follow out at leisure, to their legitimate con- 
labor, it seems to me that its natural tendency |clusiens, 
must be favorable to all the interests of agri-| The Learning:—-There was a time when a 
culture, and ia nothing more beneficial than|common error prevailed, to the effect that no 
in relieving the necessities of the planting|learning is. necessary to qualify a farmer for 
interest, by supplying it with the laboring}hig trade-+that knowledge, which in all other 
hands which it stands so much in need of— |eallings,.and:in all other phases of haman 
that is, the slayes heretofore and now em-/life,-1» power, is of mo use in farming. 
loyed in the less profitable business of rais-|'Those, if; any, who now’ entertain’ that 
ng grai', grass and cattle. This result, I) opinionyso degrading to agriculture and so 
think, will certainly follow, but this alone|stultifying to its followers, ought to be pitied 
may not be sufficient to fill the uching void.|and forgiven, forthe idea springs from that 
None can be had from abroad, for the law)}mental darkness and moral obliquity, which 
forbids importation; and the natural increase| are .greeters misfortunes” than faults. This 
is too slow to answer the demand. The|Society,was.formed for the very purpose of 
supply must come from other departments of \colleetirg and diffusing knowledge; for bring- 
Siuvbindty which can spare the slave labor.|ing together.and: comparing (fer mutual in- 
Hemp and tobacco, though properly classed |struction and profitable learning to us all) the 
with thé planting interest, flourish best in|various productions ofthe soil» and’ of ‘the 
temperate regions, North of cane and cotton. |mind—the combined: resalts of' the land and 
As to hemp, I suppose it is as easy to raise |labor of the State, eontrolled and directed by 
the plant, as to raise wheat, but the handling|an, eplightened intellect: Tine members of 
and preparing of it for market, is said to be|this Sogietymeed no argument to prove that 
one of the most laborious operations in kwowledge, arty science, a thorough cultiva- 
American farming. Heretofore all its work|tion of themind, are all necessary to enable 
has been done by hand; but this state of a man-to qultivate the:earth to the best ad- 
things cannot long continue; wood and iron| vantages townderstand andappreciate all the 
will be substituted for the hands of men, and elements of mature; which are his co-workers 
the hemp crop, like the small grains and grass, his partners in business, striving by united 
will be cut.and handled and dressed for mar-|efforts,to bring abont the great results he 
ket by machinery. Then the hemp grower|aims at. ,And how canthe be‘a’valuable as- 
Will be able to eniarge his erop so as to|sistant, a profitable sérvant im the great 
answer all profitable demands, and may still|laboratory ofGod’s own) chemistry, vegota- 
dispense with a large portion of his manual |tion, wo he knows “something of the 
labor, which will be sure to find employment) glorious art, which would teach him to under- 
in the service of cotton and cane. The culti-}stand the soil he tills and the air he breathes 
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“and how to separate or combine their cempo- 
ad or heey gemma y Ao ient or 
‘stimulate « good one intoi frai 

ase the implement mach 
to his daily busiziess, if he be’ 


befitting a gentleman to knowywhich may not 
be se in-seme form or in some degree, 





aotion. | 
_And Low can he wisely seleet and’ profitably | 
‘necessary fore you. They are too many and various to 

ly ‘ignor-|admit of discussion or even statement, now 
ant of mechenieal'science? In short,  ven-| 
ture the opinion tint there is no‘art or science | 
|private reading for self-teaching, and of prac- 


ence in government, which belongs, of right, 
to its members, its wealth, and its incaleula- 
ble usefulness. The means and the modes of 
accomplishing this great end, lie all open be- 


and here. Domesti¢ instruction, common 
schools, academies and cclleges, the habit of 


tical experiments, for the demonstration of 


subservient to thé interest and ‘the pleasure of the truth or falsehood of theories; these are 


the'agricultorist. ‘The whole encyclopedia is | 


some of the infinitely various means by which 


auxiliary to-hienoble vocation’ Agriculture, the great objeet may be attained. When 


as a separate department of industry, is by 
far the most important of all, and ought to 
exert 4 powerful infldence; in forming the 
texture and tone of sogiety, and in giving di- 
rection and force to the ‘measures of govern- 
ment. [ts members arenot lee simply 
tillers of the soil. They are citizens, also, 
with the same rights and duties that belong 
to men of all other callings; the same genera) 
interests; the same hopes and fears, and the 
same honest ambition to rise to the high 
places of influence and power, and ‘to be first 
among their equals. Then, how does it hap- 
thatso few practical farmers are found 
To the high offices uf government, exerting o 
personal influence in so moulding the measures 
of public policy, as to encourage and pro- 
mote the great interest to which they are 
artioularly attached? Hew does it happen 
bist nine-tenths of the } public es 
are filled from the, so called, learned profes- 
sions? That fact is a fault in the actual 
working of our —— machine—a great 
fault thet there should be an apparent neces- 
sity to choose men from a few smali classes 
0 a aerate over the many. But not the 
fault of the members of those classes. They 
deright in acquiring as much knowledge as 
povsible, and in fitting themselves, as well as 
possible fer the eminent places to which the 
may honestly aspire. If any one of you as 
mo who, then, is in fault, I answer here, as 
Nathan answered David, “thou art the man.” 
It isthe fault of the farmers. They, as a 
class, condescend to a low plece, and agree 
to remain uneducated aad comparatively 
ignorant. And believe me, my friends, in the 
assertion of this affirmative truth, that who- 
ever consents to ignorance, consents alse to 
its sepsrable companion, imbeeility. But 
this'state of things is coming to an end. The 
Organisation of this seciety is ene among 8 
thousand proofs, that the agricultural class, 
embracing as it dets, the great body of the 
people, is determined henoeforth to, maintain 
te own right and fulfil its oy - the 
country, by self-improvement, ' 6 oultare 
of the arts and elabetn and ag amsuting the 
position in{society, and exereising§ the infu- 


these and the like means shall have been fully 
and fairly tried, agriculture will take its pro- 
per relative position, and exercise its just 
share of influence in the country, and then its 
members will rejoice in the consciousness 
that they are as strong in knowledge as in 
numbers. 





GRASSES. 


EY PATUXENT PLANTER. 


We clip the following article from the 
“American Farmer,” published at Balti- 
more, Md. Although the article was 
designed for a different section of the 
country, yet it is equally applicable here. 
The subject of grasses is an important one, 
and our readers are doubtless anxious to 
be informed upon the best kinds, and the 
varieties best adapted to their soils : 

It is evident to the most inattentive ob- 
server of agricultural operations in the lower 
counties of Maryland, that the pastures are 
poorer, and the grasses generally less produc- 
tive and luxuriant of late than former years. 
What is the cause? The lands have improved 
and other products, per aere, have increased, 
with the advamtages of an improved system 
of oultivation. Is it that they have ‘‘tired” 
of the clovers and other kinds of forei 
seeds? Have the lands turned “‘Know No- 
things ?”? 1 think not, because the natural or 
native grasses, such as blue-grass, herd’s, 
white clover and woolly head clover do not 
now spring up and grow spontaneously with 
half the vigor and rapidity that they did 
every where when I wes a boy. Before the 
introduction of English clover and timothy, 
the olovers both white and yellow were abun- 
dant on stiff lands, and the weolly head clo 
ver was very rank and luxuriant on sandy 
soils, affording after the first of June, really 
rich and abundant pasturage; but it is not so 
new-a-days. They have been forced to give 
place to the improved sorts of imported 
grasses, and they, in their turn, have, # 





would seem, exhausted the soil of such quali- 
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ties a6 serves for their sustenance,’ so ‘as to/ wheat, and the'rest occupied with locust trees 
flourish and yield a crop remunerative of the growing very thick. On the Ist of De 
outlay in theit production,» In view of*these| I put on ‘the lot a colt and calf, where they 
facts, ought not other grasses be sought after remained until the 17th of April. The grit 
and made to take their places for a fow years. kept green as the wheat all winter. Jt was 
What these grasses shall be, time and experi-| observed by many that the colt and calf pre- 
ee icaan in September with rye, and hardly “vodehed, two “stotledon, eh er 
late in October, even in November with wheat, laughed at my paying $5°25 per peck for it 
has lately proved. valuable in this region,| measured it-about the 25th of May, and foun 
affording fine pasture after wheat harvest, and it 26 inches high, haying made that growth in 
the next year a fine crop of hay. This grass/less than 40 dan g, during which “ting it had 
should be sewn at the rate of two gallons per' not had et Bec ht it an not an inch hi 
acre even with elover, over every acre see ed| when the colt and calf were removed from it. 
with Carve When sown wee apheo wg I ae ee rac i avagey of seed, bet gee 
er acre ensure a good stand. Every! confident I co ave saved twenty bus 
armer could with little trouble save his own! if] had begun in time, and attended to it,— 
timothy seed, ‘ . | but I was otherwise occupied, and did not 
Orchard Grass does well on rich, stiff clays,/ know it was ripe, until a hard rain, and bigh 
- oy = be mas? with ga : finds sie a caused it to lege ay on 
1g indigenous, and succeeds on|the seed. As it was sown ona farm distan 
moist low grounds, and stiff-clay up a i harp the one on which J reside, I did not pay 
talian or Perennial: Rye-grass, is well re-|that attention to it, which some of my mj 
commended by yourselves, and commands the| trusting friends did, and who are so delighted 
hig hest encomiums from numerous Bnglish| with it that they have ordered all the seed I 
Sanarvih bp picld Gwovvope of seed th onelgby'e tags'ceon TE. aeody wun Cl tone 
cutting of hay, or for soiling, and then fur-|crops. If it will give two crops of seed, there 
nishing rich pasture for at least two months| can be no doubt that 100 bushels of seed can 
in the year. It should be extensively tried.| he raised per acre per annum. From the ap- 


Iverson Grass. This grass, named after its) pearance of the seed I cannot come to any 








Ymmortalize him. As a young though highly 


discoverer, and introducer of its qualities te/Other conclasion than that it is as valuable 


the American Agriculturists, is destined to 


intelligent and practical farmer remarked, on 
seeing its growth, ‘‘the ultimatum in grazing, 
and rearing stock, has at last been found out; 
meat can now be raised to an unlimited ex- 
tent with “Iverson Grass” and the *‘Litile 
Giant’? —ne matter what amount of stock a 
farmer keeps, he need have no anxiety about 
provender if he sows Iverson Grass and owns 


food for stock and poultry as oais.* I view 
this grass as one of the wonders of the age,— 
and must revolutionize farming to a great 
extent, if further trials sustain the past 
experience in regard to it; especially will it 
become the greatest of renovators if the cul- 
ture of the pea be combined with it, as is so 
strongly recommended by Mr. Iverson. This 
is the month (September) for sowing grass 
seeds, and it is earnestly hoped that our 





@ Little Giant. I have no doubt as to its|friends will generally experiment with the 
vast value. Asfaras my experience goes,| Various newly introduced grass seeds, and 
Mr. Iverson did not say too much about it,’ good must come of it. Let us not hold back; 
when he said it was a perennial evergreen,’ !et us remember what the introduction of red- 
— rapid in its growth, yields abundantly) clover did for our fathers, and how slow they 
both seed and hay—affords the best pasture; | were in profiting by it, and how they repented 
no wet, or drou Bt, or cold, or heat affects it) not having used it at an earlier period in their 
detrimently. rocured last summer one system of farming,and while we recollect these 
ck, and sowed it the second week in Octo-| facts, let us profit by the remembrance, and 
, on land which had been worked in 1852\g0 earnestly to work in experimenting this 
in tobacev, in 1853 in wheat, and tobacco in Satumn, im the effort to secure some 
1854. After the tobacco was cut, the land, that will yield us more herbage and forage; 
wes ploughed up, harrowed and furrowed) will ba more certain to live, and less jiable to 
With a very eetall slow, one foot apart, the) be destroyed or injured by our variable cli- 
seed sown, a brash run over the land, and a/mate than olover, for it is apparent we cap 
roller passed over it. This land had no ma- Se ee ey 7 
Dare applied to it for either crop, and was| ,,;/wiaitatsetetion of my own never Bering 
only a tolerably rich piece of ground. It was ot the seed be found to be thus valuable, it will takethe 
& light loam. ‘It was one quarter ofan acre| P!s¢e of eats, becoming « parennial oat crop, at the rate of 


} ‘ } 
ims lot of three acres, two of which were in joret ee ee WBMES IEE IE will’ Boy showld Ie's0 
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no longer with safety rely uponit for, either) acorns, chestnute, and other seeds, im thin, 
“of these purposes, or for tetiilising the soil.|open places in woods, in the hope’ ‘of obtain. 
“We must either resort to new seeds or change| ing a valuable crop of young forest ‘trees. It 
“gor a of rotation, so. as to keep thejwould have been as wise to plant an apple 
land fora few years clear of clover, when it}orebard | in: the woods as the seeds named, 
will no doubt again succeed, as shas been|expecting a healthy growth. ‘To obtain the 
clearly provén by such a course by one of my| maximum organization ef wood on any given 
neighbors, whe is an excellent farmer. area, from year to year, is a problem in vege- 
. 10 + sout Be pte and uh omer md . at 
few have studied in any nation,/and perhaps 
The Mismanagement of Woodland. fewer in this than in ~~ other equally - 
Compared with European skill in the man-| vanced in civilization. 
agement of forests and woods, our practices; The Hon. John Welles, in an able article 
appear equally wasteful and barbarous. We! published in the Massachusetts Agricultural 
nejther take care of the valuable timber which| Repository, recommends cutting hard. wood 
nature has so liberally supplied to this conti-|trees so seon as they reach the age of forty or 
nent, nor plant the seeds of forest trees to/fifty years. He says: ‘‘Though trees may 
meet tthe growing wahts of a rapidly increas- shoot up in height by standing longer, yet 
ing opulation, whilé the woodlands of the| the period of the most rapid vegetation is 
ole country are. scourged by the unresting| mostly ever, and by allowing them to stand 
axe and by consuming fire.. Young cattle,Jonger, much of the undergrowth is neces- 
and other stock, lend no feeble aid in the) sarily destroyed.” 
work of destroying the undergrowth of woods,, Let-us assume that onevhas just cut off ten 
Which is indispensable to supply the places|acres of woodland in winter, and that it has 
oecupied by old trees that must soon fall: to|sprouted finely in the spring. Dividing the 
the ground. In short, the mismanagement, of|mext forty years into four deeades, in which 
woodland is onée of the most noticeable de-|willithe growth of new wood be the largest? 
fects in American agriculture; and pablic! We believe in the second and third, and not 
economy, We shall soon baye a population) in the first norin the fourth. If this opinion 
of fifty millions’ whose system of railways, |is well-founded, then forests should be cut 
inland and foreign commerce, love of fine) off, if kept for firewood, once in thirty years, 
houses, furniture, carriages, and all other | to give the maximum of timber to the acre. 
articles of luxury and utility, made in part.or| The quantity in cords, or tongs of seasoned 








Nov., 


whollv of wood, will create an almost. un-, 
limited demand for lumber and timber in the! 
United States. | 

For several centuries France has. contained 
a dens¢ RODUIS Tone and has comparatively'| 
little coal for fuel. 


Hence, both experience, 


woud, depevds mainly on the degree of fer* 
pity of the soil—some land producing three 
or four times more than.an ,equal. area of 
other land. 

It is parents to the growth, of timber to 
remove the leayes , from woods, as bedding 


and &Ciénce have co-operated to develop the) for hogs, cattle, and horses, ag. is often done 


best methods ‘of preserving forests, and) ,the, 


Wisest processes for felling trees, (whether to 
cut all the timber at one time, or to fell.only 
the old and matured trees,) and et, what, sea- 
son of the year trees ought to be cut to secure! 
‘thé greatest dufability to the wood. . It,is 
the Saag of the French people jnot.to cut) 
off their woods oftener than oneein twenty or 
twenty-five years, and by law, whes cut, the! 
‘owner is required to cut the whole smooth, 
with the exception of a very few, trees which 
‘the officers of the overnment had marked for 
a larger growth. Experience in this country 
‘filly sustains the wisdom of allowing the’ 
young rowth the full benefit. of sunshine and! 
he natral resources of the soil, uninjured 
by the shade and great draft on the land by) 
more advanced and much’ stronger plants. | 
To cut down. trees, in a seattered manner; as 
de most Americans, is like attempting to ‘har- 
yest‘and to'grow 4 crop in the same field and) 
at one and the same time. | Many have planted | 





to increase the manure,heap, and sustaiD 
fruitfulness in cultivated.fields. It is true 
that leaves may be. worth moreto,aid in form- 
ing annual.crops of grain'and hay than a 
crop, of wood to be cut only once in twenty or 
thirty years; but to grow a crop of forest 
leayds every. year, and remove them from the 
soil,,is a certain process, ultimately to im- 
poverish it. In Europe, great care is taken 
to preyeut such an injury to the land. 

Vhere trees are scattering, some advan- 
tage may be realized. by oultivating woods 
grass, or blue grass, ,among thems This, 
however, is to make forest+culture secondary 
to grazing; and where one. has a good deal 
of land in woods, the two interests may be to 
some extent adyantageously combined. When 
the growth of. wood or timber i§ a: primary 


‘object, no stock of any kind ought torun at 


large among the:.trees, to eat and kill the 
young growth. 
According to our. experience, chestnut and 
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fooust give the earliest return from planting, 
of rail-timber and fence-posts. On our farm 
in the District of Columbia, these trees grow 
with great rapidity. Where fencing is dear 
and scarce, we recommend the blaek and yel- 
low locust, aud chestnut, as quickly-growing 
and lasting wood for the purpose named. In 

fields, insects attack and destroy locust 
trees, but they seldom do so when surrounded 
by woods, 

Chestnuts should be planted assoon as ripe, 
and before the nuts become dry, in rich loam 
well cultivated.. All kinds of trees do;best 
on good land, and generally pav for any 
extra pains one may take to promote their 
welfare.— Genesee Farmer. 





From Life Illustrated, 
Advantages of Subsoil Plowing, 

Epitror Lire Intustrratsp—In your issue of 
Sept. 8th I see an article headed as above. 
The advantages arising from subsoiling are 
far different from those there set forth, 

Itis true that alumina—not “alumen” —is, 
to a very slight extent, food for plarits in all 
probability—at least many of the best agri- 
culturists claim it as such. Whether it is or 
not it matters little, as the amount thus used 
is very slight and may be furnished by tho 
ery aba of tillable soils without any special 
addition of this material, as it is the chemical 
basis. of clay. The real advantages of sub: 


Ining the lifting snbsoil plow in the bottom of 
the drill for corn, or running it at full pe 
half way between two rows of corn or other 
hoe crop at the first or second eultivation. 
This may in part preserve: a rep from the 
evils of drouth, and may be appealed to where 
time will not permit the more therough 
methods to be performed. 

Subsoiling enebles us to make the mechani- 
cal or physical conditions of the soil better, 
but it does not cdd manure. By presenting 
new surfaces io the soil, which have not been 
before robbed of their plant-food, the amount 
of crop is inereased, but distinctly at the ex- 

enseé of the soil. Therefore, witbout addi- 

ens! care in manuring, we shall, by deeper 
plowing, eubsoiling, etc., only hasten the 
exhaustion of soila—pursuing the same system 
which improved agriculture boasts of doing 
away. 
Should your space admit, I would like to 
cohtinue this subject at somo future time, It 
lis,of the greatest importance that farmers 
ishould' use the subsoil plow, and use. it 
rightly. 





Blood Stock, What is It? 


Many farmers have most curious no- 
tions about the meaning of .the: phrase 
“Blood Stock.’? Many have anideathat 


‘it must be imported stock, and held at a 





soiling are first toso deepen the soil as to pre- |, . . : 
sent Somale: surface for the travel-of ot high, the’ becpuse if, bas, been bepught 
and consequently prepare moré food within |2Cross the ocean. ys et Oks 
reach of the plant. Butén England there is a, wide dis- 
Second, atlows roots to penetrate deeply |tinetion between what, is called ,blood 
enough into’ the soil toreach a moist. substra-!stock and’the ¢dmmon stock of the coun- 


tum during draught. 

Third, in*wet weather allows water to pass 
down and filter away more’rapidly into a 
porous substratum, if such exist under the 
surface soil. 


itry.. Cettain breeders of stock have been 
lextremely nice ‘in regard to. breeding.— 
'Phey have ‘selected’ from the eommon 
‘herds of cattle the very best, they could 


48 done by first turning afurrow with the or-| 


over. This is subsoil plowing, and its 


,telligent farmers. 
iy Subsoiling is an expensive operation; there- | 


4, Partial gubsoiling may be done by, run+ithée growth oftheir largest ‘atiinals, and 





Plowing an additional depth of three or'find, and have kept them apart, from. the 
four. inches is. not :subsoiling, «nov atiatter common run of cattle, casting off all the 
whether it be. performed with am ordimary/inferioy ‘individuals that’ offen show 
low..or a regular subsoil plow.,..Subsoiling |{hemselvss in'the best herds, 


beleg: By'pursning this 2otrse for years in 
Bolton 9 pcan abaesl A rs py succession @ race‘ is produced superior to 
expressly for subsoiling, running to full.depth the-commom ru of eattleMenid at length 
—stay from twelve to. eighteen inches below'this race becomes so perfect that you can 
the top furrow, or.in all twenty to twenty)place much reliance ’on ‘the progeny.— 
four inches from the surface.of, the soily lifts Different courses’ have “beeh' pursued by 
ing and loosening the soil, but not turming it\stock breeders in England—but getiéral- 
; ; effects 17 the'aim has beew to"prediice large ‘an- 
Siar ta elm ht, ea Lends 0a, and wh a ll ttt eatly, Ye 
igatdless of their'merits as’ milkers. 
The? shorthorn Durhams tieet’ ‘the 
ore, unless soell done, should not be attempt- views of those who pride themselves in 
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soiiod od! ak ROI? icedme gant: a [ ment Qipeos a Tidal daa 
rt phan aril Seite, a ace on four years \mille and butter than the average of blood} 4, 
age... These cattle are said to fatten |stock."’ What-‘of it? Will her Progeny f 1. $) 


at Jessexpense also than ‘the promisou-'do the’ like? “If we oannot rely on fer | wlie 


ous herds:ef our'country—but astéliable! progeny we cannot account her as of apy | ei 


‘milkers-thefid? blood Dirhams have ffil: (great, advantage tothe public, though her | Pala! 


éd 'té give satisfaction 'to purchasers. . owner may (have made profits out: of,her, “e 
But a prejudiceexists ageitist- what is}. Drovers:go annually into the interior ioe 


“galled ;+#blded) steck”’. that: is;(impdrted to by cows to supply a demand’ of people whi 


stock; and the question is often ‘asked-~'who live on'the sea board, or near large fie ¢) 
why is not our own native stock ‘as ‘pood towns wheke young cattle cannot be mi 
as‘ahy that can be imported? We have ied without great cost. A shrewd droyer |villb 
cows’ of'no particular breed that will ex-|picks up 80 or 40 of the best cows thathe 
cel.the general run of imported cows,,and can find in Vermont or in Canada, 
why..shall we not rely on them in pref- Well, he sells to those who cannot af- 
erence.to what is termed ‘‘bloodstock?”’ ford to rear calves, The purchasers are 
New we haveno idea thatthe farmers |benefited by this course of trade, but the 
of Brittain are the only people capable |State is not advancing by this course of 
of* producing Brooded. stock,” They traffic The best lot of cows is transfp. 
have the lead in this business, and to|red from-Vermont to Rhode Island—but 
them we look for information. in regard not the least advance is made in the im 
to results—but we are not bound, hand ;provement of stocks Rhode Island still 
and foot, to the opinions of foreign breed-|continues to'make veal of all the calvés, 
ers. jand Vermont continues to rear all, good 
Let us examine this subject fairly, Is and bad," ) Sei 
it best'to breed promiscuously rem f pick) And yet we hear croakers declaiming 
out of the mass production the best look-|against blood stock, or select stock, be 
ing individtals—or is it better to endea- |cause a bastard individual is sometimes Doi'se 
vor to réar a race from the most noted|found to prove superior to the average'o P%™ 
milkers, and keep that race apart from |blood stock ‘or ‘legitimate stock. Atl 
the mean animals which are often reared! Importef stock, and all blood stock 
as farm stock? jshould be judged by its real merits, If by wog 
A drover who goes into the interior to) Americans will pay the same attention. fi 


. ° ° 
buy cows will prefer such as are bred by iihey one bse gene pape - re 


an oe Server mhe hep Jong been is Pet ala as any of foreign production, Wil Pano 


ractice of raising hi l d| 
breeding from the best of his cows, A|they not make the trial?—Massachuedl 


arom who has pursued this course for | P/oughman. oduct 
wenty years or more, has now in fact, . yx, Di of y 
“blood atock” of his own roduction, and a ae said i pea beat f 
can caleulate with considerable confi-|ours, a few days peird pe we were driving 
dence on the qualities of the calves or|dog out of the cow pen, to prevent his 
young cattle he has produced. befage behind us—as the cows sant it by ae 
B j i to chase him over the lot—‘did you 0 
god Ret aE Pe Trdg gars wanton tn ala 
ever lived. Time, practice, and strict ood wend er sab eclion, 200 ie doa 
attention are needed to. come te the result: just to bring a deg and drop down on thas 
which foreign breeders have come to in tt will make them jump up when aothing &™ 
the improvement of their herds. Welin the world will We seized the hint # 
can have as good cattle as any that have |once for the benefit of our friends peat * te 
been preduced in England.if we will have [Such pests as obstinate oxen, and phe r# be 
patienge and continue long in the right them now. We believe there Por rE 
ore against doge, and Te strikes uo that when D 
It often happens that art individualeow lsther meee fail, that will anéwer.— 
of no particular breed, will yield more| Planter. 
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Nov,| - Agricultural Circular. 
Tae | Agricultural Division of the Patent Office. 
e of blood Another circular has been issued by Mr. 8S. 


P y 1 1.Shogert, Acting Commissioner of Patents, 
ly ‘on Her | wliditing aid in the collection of statisties on 
‘BS of apy sgigultare, it being one of the duties of the 
noughher | Paftnt Office. No information is desired ex- 
ut: ofsber, °c that which is strictly relinble. Another 

+. Bobjeetisought to be attained by this office is 
© interior | 45 jntrodaction and dissemination of new 
of people wndiimproved agriaultural products, and, says 
lear large fue circular, any packages or pareels whieh 
>t be rais- fuaybe committed to the eare of this office 
wd drover nikbe received and distributed with great 
ws that he |resaure, “fwhether they consist of the seeds 
ada of cultivated plants, either of native or foreign 
, weet ot af- growth, or those of our natural grasses, fruits, 
asers are 


e, but the fvorthy:of cultivation.’”. The following in- 
course of Icuiriés Bre intended to direct attention to cer- 
; transfer. kiggoints on which information is desired. 
land—but fis hoped, however, that the mention of 
in thé im pom Will not exclade any. other matters of 
land stil #” rakinterest that may sugyest themselves; 
sree butitiis desirable that all answers be limited 
he calvés, by matters with which the writer is fully ac- 
r all, good frusintad, even although they may 'rélate only 
wsingle subject: 
Jeclaiming | Domestic’ Animals.—What classes of ani- 
stock, be gmileah be raised to the best Advantage: in 
sometimes Pit'section ? -Cost 2 rédring, and va J at 
of Puidusagés? Cost of transporting each to 
average dt beiAtlantic or Gulf mnarkisie Alive, by canal, 
’ od. ato boat; Tailrowd; or on foot’? What breeds 
cod 56 rid most servicoablefor Iabor, milk, flesh 
nerits, If be wool? Have you any imported or blood 



























wrjebs,of anything which may be deemed 


{tention Bai “> your ‘vicinity? “If so, state the 
ave done, Builder; breed, history and*pédigree, if known, 
s good an Budthe ‘effects of crossing, if any, ‘on your 
tion. Wil Pathol stock ; together with your mode of 


chusdls Ping and management. 
“a Sitinat “Products. Whit Ii the, cost, of 
duction and market value, in your vicini- 


_epid you ,0F Wool, silk, wax, honey, cochineal, milk, 
a beet er, cheese, egys, beef, mutton, pork, hams, 
e drivings 4, Oil, Hides, tallow, pelts, &&? What is 
t his ost per hundred péunds of transportation, 
it by tam Canal; railroad, or otherwise, to the At- 
ou neve P4HC or Gulf markets ? 
» Wall, es.—Whiat manures are most in use 
nD. A 
nake stees f'™ You, and which the most valuable for 
ie down,# pal crops? If guano, bonedust, poud- 


We, Super-phosphate, lime, sum, char- 
- » 88 be, Hut soaek, or any other valuable 
ulgers, are employed in your vicinity, 
the cost, modes of application, and their 
ts upon the respective crops te which they 
We been applied. The result of any acour- 


viddowers, forest trees, or of the cuttings| 


ae 


staples—cotton, tobacco, hemp, flax, wheat,. 
oats, tye, barley, ‘rice, pobatnee, or Indian 
corn. 

Agricultural Products.— What crops , can 
he cultivated to the best advantage in your 
section? The best modestof cultivation? The 
maximum and average yield of each, and the 
smallest yield that will pay expenses ? Have 
you any established rotation of crops? What 

lants are cultivated for the purpose of plow- 
ing-under as a'manure? Have you any reme- 
dies against the diseases and insects that in- 
fest your crops? ‘What are the best modes 
of harvesting, storing, and preparation for 
market? het is the cost of prodaction and 
piso value, in your vicinity of the varioug 

inds of grains, roots, hay and fodder, cotvon, 
hemp, flax, hops, sugar, tobacco, &c.? What 
the eost’per hundred Ibs , or per bushel, of 
transporting eaeh product, by canal, railroad 
or otherwise, to the Atlantic or ‘Gulf markets? 

Special interest is félt at the present time 
in ‘those’plants which’ are employed in the 
manufacture of cordage, clothing, &c.—such 
as cotton, hemp, and flax. Are any of these 
crops profitably cultivated with you? If so, 
have you any improved variety, new modes 
of cultivation, harvesting, or preparation for 
market ? 
Market and Kitchen Gardening.— 
Please to give the names of the best varieties 
of garden vegetables, the usual times of sow- 
ing, periods Of ‘Maturity,'"yield on o given 
space of grownd, and their market yalues, 
hat; vegetables‘are brought into your vicin- 
ity fromthe North, South, East, West, or from 
beyond sea; "at what seasons, and ot what 
priced # 

Fruits, Wines, &c.,—-What varieties of 
sammer, fallj and winter fraite Are cultivated 
with the bostsuccess.in yourséection? What 
kinds are attacked by blight, mildew, or in- 
sects, particularly imfarious to their perfect 
growth? If any, what) remedies have you 
against their attacks? Have you any im- 
proved modes of cultivating fruit, harvesting. 
storing, and prepariag it for market? What 
is the cost per bushel or barrel of tra ap | 
those kitids not perishable to the Atlantic 
Gulf marks by'eanal, railroad, or otherwise? 
What is the current value per bushel or bar- 
rel of each kind inyour vicinity? Is the 
cultivated with you for table use, or with the 
Object of making wine? If for either, can 
ou communicate any information relative to 
its name, history, cultivation, preservation, or 
the manufacture, cost, and market value of 
American wine? What fruits are sold in your 
vicinity grown at the North, South, Bast, or 
Wost; at what seasons, and at what prices ? 
Live Fences.—What trees or shrubs form 








experiments would be desirable, especial- 
% connected with any of our great leading 








the best live hedges in your yisizity? How 
* Pay ep SS te 
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lo ve such Wedges, if any, béen establish-, : 
pry yt they s ously a ected by frost or, Wool Growing South. 


drouth? What was the cost per rod, the an-| There isud branch of farming which, in 
‘nual expense of trimming, and your mode of | hy el locations pays so well as wool Fede 

management ?* . |The proper location consists of a dry hi 
Please to treat ofeach subject under a dis- country, where the climate is: moderate, 
tinet head, after the poanner of the arrange- ‘he verdure plenty, and nutritive. Sheep will 
ment of last year’s report; and if convenient thrive in almost any elimate from the equator 
to the pole. But that which: best suits them 


leave one side of your. manuscript blank. if b 
'i8 atemperateone. They do not flourish wel 


In Orier more effectually to carry out the,” *. h } l lands, f : 
objects of the agricultural department of this|° ich bottom or interval lands, for ‘a moist 
office, it is designed to.form a rabinet of seeds, OF Teh soil is fatalto them. But uponrolling, 
to embrace all the principal varieties, not im- |? billey lands, or even moderately mountain. 
mediately perishable, cultivated in the differ. |SU5; 1” & warm climate, they are” beyond all 
ent countries of (he globe. 1: the most profitable stock a man oan 

The object of issuing the present, cireular |‘ fe h a — of this ~~ mage rn 
is to procure a complete collection of the Var | y eet cad Pear mares re po pvc 
rious kinds of Indian Corn growin within 1Y as not yet been a your w we —e 
the, territory of the United States... Should it\2#ve Bet given a better profit onthe capi 
be ip your power so contribute to the formation Unvented oe vee other eg = ete 
of such a collection, you will conter.a favor| be yot we have of te A em - or 
in forwarding by mail, ag.early as,the 15th |400%% seven months cut of the twelve of eaph 
of December next, from four te six perfect ears |) "aL b Atable readi but § 
of éach variety, cultivated im your vicinity, la-|, °“°°P tobe profitable require care, bet # 
belling each kind, as far aa practicable, after |'* 9 kind of care that is neither laborious o 
the following pou : expensive. But there is one great evil in the 
Eight-rowed. yellow, or King Philip corn, |"9%: in vp iene sien Y pene a 

ar ept, and that is depredation by dogs: 
Gemby Babess Lambroy, Lake Villiegn, evil can be remedied by a law taxing dogs 


ae 


PL 1854 and making it legal to destroy any one found 
Harvested Sevt.6.. latlarge without his master. In this Stas 
Distanee of 4 “A . art.3 feet by 4, |\dogs are taxed, for the first one, 50 ots., any | 
Namber of stalks. y33 each bil), 4 additional one to the same person, one dollar $ 
Retimated yield of dried shelled an if a Liteh, three dollars. And if. the taz 

acre, 100 bushels... POF lot paid, then, an bogeon if ah sibonte iy at 

: : : it in any place. ides the owner is 

Weight +s bashal, af dried grain, 56: ibe. sponsib Fs any damage hig dog commits} * 


A enebal ot grains 70, Grief care, sequived ite In thie way, and with a free use of oh f | 
Product o. te t 100 dried ears, 40 lbs../298% are not troubleseme with us. The ts 
In addition to.the. above, any information |i8 kept 98.0 fund to pay for sheep which . 
you can give relative to the application of mie q by. Sane, Hee the owner cannot 
cheno - ” Pay ppg dbo 4 ype ory" Is is a yer great marvel why so many dogs 
will be thankfall ana wie ho Wevninns are kept. ih most instances they are of 0 
Hach yariet - be done v tely, | 28°: while the expense of their supports 
with a portan of the husks or | Ae left vs equal to, that of ten sheep. But I aotice by 
the ear, in several thickn of » the census_0f.1820, that there has beens Ey 
ef 0) cloth and te U strong PS oF Sheep ih your State, in ten years of 
0 a Offics Fookoan W, ‘shi , 5, Baten seven thousand.. The number in 1840 was 
Nakages cam be ‘iranseaithed bo ail 302279», while in 1850 it was 595,049. _ This 
h . yt ras pens * y ea lis a good sign, for although the gain is noi 
maf PRERO eWeNss Gleeyitin, or .otller’ large, it still shows there isa perceptable ix 
metas as all such substances are prohibited | robe.” Teh a significant fact, aud well Wor tu 
Fish ithy of notice, that while sheep have decree i 
Povird? oNvEK Piru Trexs.—We have been |ed in nearly all of the old Northern State! ree 





SEBa8 P'apare 





préserited ‘with some specimens of yery fine/the number of millions, they have incr Con 
plums’raised in this city.’ Until last’ season, /in nearly ¢yery Southern State in quite pre 
thefruit upon’ thiéyé trees was very imperfect, |Ceptible numbers. The decrease in the No sey 
owing to mei 4 of the curculio Fat for jis owing to the denseness of po ulation, a ing 
cae and = st, the fruit has. been the averting of a peat brea i of land of” 

00a, owing, ‘unddubted a eese, and gro : 
good; gu edly, to the fact that|making butter and cheese, fronts cul 


puiltry has bee kept whder the trees. ‘It is/grain. The multiplication of ra ‘ 
an Seperiment easily tried.—Hartford Cour.'made grain growing and the dairy,more pr 
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able than wool growing, unless the growing Something about Horses. 


of matton be made superior to the wool. But! POINTS OF A GOOD HORSES. 

increased attention seems to be paidtothesub-| Zadock Pratt,inalate lecture on the horge 

ject South and West, and from these regions'gives his opinion of what constitute go 

must ultimately come the great amount of) points : ot 

wool produced in the Union. | He should be aboat fifteen and a Walf hands 
The gross receipts of a flock of sheep may high; the head light, and clean made; wide 

be put down, if of the Merino blood, at not|tetween the nostrils, and the nostrils them- 

farfrom three dollars, depending upon the selves large, transparent, and open; broad in 

rate of the increase. With us now a Merino the forehead, eyes prominent, clear and epar- 


sheep yields from 4 to 5 lbs. of washed wool, kling ; ears sma!l, neatly set on ; neck rather 


which is worth 38 cents per lb., and the lambs'short, and well set up; large arm or shoulder 


are worth from $1 50 to $2 50 each, for cont- 
mon male lambs that bave been castrated. 
Say 4 pounds of wool at 38. cents is equal to 
$1 52, and allow only $1 50 for the lamb, and 
we get $3 000 for the value of the annual 
product of the sheep per head. 

Ispeak of the Merino, for my experience 
satishes me that for wool growing it is superi- 
orto any other breed. ButI would by no 


‘well thrown back, and high; withers arche 

‘and high; legs fine, flat, thin,and small boned; 
body round and rather light, though sufficient- 
ly large to afford substance when itis need- 
ed, full chest, affording play for the langs; 
baek short, the hind quarter set on rather ob- 
liquely. Any one possessing a horse of. this 
make, and weighing eleven or twelve hundred 
pounds, may rest assuéed he is u horse of all 


means advise any person to make a very large work, and a bargain well worth getting hold 
outlay upon their breed at first. The best of. 

way would be to select the best of common; Jr, Pratt. is now seventy years of age, and 
breed of the country, which are acclimated has always been an admirer of fine horses, and 
and use good Merino rams. At the same time jis a competent judge, There are ia Mr. P.’s 
procure from ten to twenty full blood Merino Lecture many yaluable hints. We givetwo or 





ewes, 80 as to gradually grow into a pure or 
igh grade flock. , y 
here is no farmer who will not find his 
poate handsomely increased by keeping sheep, 
ew or many, according to his circumstances. 
—Caro’ine Cultivator. 


. . The Art of Cattle Breeding. 

Every reflecting mind will clearly perceive, 
and at once admit, that within the last few 
jut science bas rapidly advanced the art of 
eeding cattle. Let us view the British home- 
stead. short» period back. See the innu- 





1g: inconveniences to which the farmer|d 
was then subject; while on the other hand, he | th 


has at the 


eim co of properly maintaining our 
cattle and horses is well understood; to effect 
which their food must be properly prepared 
and this will doubtless become general, as a 
the tesources of seienve are directed to econ- 
omise its use. 

It is universally admitted that when the 
grass is cut, the corn crushed, cake broken, the 
turnips, chaff, &c., also cut and steamed, not 
only an immense saving in first cost is thereby 


present dayevery facility afforded 


three, 

|. Cans or Honses,—No horse can endure la- 
‘bor allthe time. A few months in pasture, 
after being high fed and worked for several 
|vears, will renew his energies, as stated peri- 
ods of rest and reereation will preserve the 
vital energies off{man unimpaired through a 
long life; and by a wise law of Providence, 
which is a3 beneficial tothe beast as to the 
man, a horse will do more labor in six daye 
than if he were worked thewhole seven. 

In reference to the peculiar excellence of 
the horses of New York, I might’ say, 1 have 
riven a pair two hundred and forty miles in 
ree days, or eighty miles per day, withont 
injury. Amongst the many hundreds, and 
perhaps thousands of drivers and teamsters in 
my employ, I had 9 slow moulded man by the 
name of Dana Brown, who drove for me some 
ten years, and always drew the largest loads 
in the same time, and with less fatigue to his 
horses, than any other driver I ever knew. 
His horses would look better on the same feed 
than those of any other, and they always ap- 
peared in good condition, while those in 
charge of others gave unmistakable evidence 





effected, but the animal is incredibly improved 
both in health and appearance; and these are| 
considerations well worthy the attention of the| 
practical farmer. In’ short, it is to those’! 
several processes Of cutting, bruising, steam- 
ing, .&c., that he must look for the crowning! 
of his labors with success.—American Agri-| 
culturist. 


of improper..usage. Forty, fifty, and even 
sixty hundred weight has he drawn over the 
Catskill’ mountains with one pair of horses, 
and fam only doing him an act of justice to 
say that he never wore out a lash, and hardly 
a snapper in the whole time, Whilst other 
teamsters had sick horses, his were always 
in 4, ¢004 condition. The whole number ‘of 
teaths Tfiad'in one year averaged in three 
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working days 2,600 poznds to-Prattyille, and 
3,000 poun to Catskill, Taiaees of thirty-, 
six miles, making abeut two and a half ail-) 
lions ‘of pounds in all. I mention these facta) 
as illustrating the ggedt benefit of a good man- | 
agement of babe, and of roads, 

In feeding a horse is should be remembered, 
that corn has a tendency to. make. him slow,! 
as may be witnessed in the slow moving corn-, 
fed horses of horses of Ohio. Oats are more} 
suitable to develop all his qualities, and from| 
ten to sixteen quarts per day should be given.! 
— Ohio Farmer. 


rr 


Rotation of Crops- | 


We farm it here in the west, altogether too! 
reach at random. Wheat’ is put upon this 
field, and corn upon that, oats — another, | 
and 60 on, without a pee reason ever! 
being asked therefor. To be sure, every one) 
kyows that constant cropping will impoverish 
the land,—that ifhe sows wheat after wheat! 
upon. any one field for several years in suc- 
cession without manure, he will get a con- 
stantly dimishing product, till finely the yield) 
will not pay the rent of the land: Bat why is! 
this so? Simply because some one or more! 
ingredients which the crops derived from the 

ie been gradually extracted by the roots, 
and.esrried off in the grain, until there is not 
enough (left,in a soluble state to supply the 
wants Ceerpene ee As @ conge- 
queneeit fails to grow. Very simple indeed. 
Bat though this field will not produce wheat 
rofitably, yet odts, ‘potatoes or grass, will 
onrigsh exa }. «Thus it ie'a fortunate 
sircunstance for us; that when a’field be- 


pases of one particular élass of 





8 Ges, it will be sure'to bring good crops 
of. grain or of roots which requite @ difierent 
clags of their developmenti It is this’ beau- 
tiful. provision of e which furnishes the 
oundation for all correct rotations. ‘Natire} 
herself ever observes: it im the re-produvtion: 
of her forests. lu of pod eae 
Our common ‘crops maby be devided into 
clasés, according to the mineral elements 
they ars found to contain. d here: one 
particular fact is'worthy of notice; that while 
phosphoric acid'is the leading {ngredient in 
all the grain, it is least abundant im all soils. 
Hence the rapid exhaustion of most sols when 
constantly croped with grain.) ‘There are 
three great lending classes of each establish- 
ed: 1. Tho grains where phosphoric acid 
predominates;’2. The roots where potash and 


es quite important; 4. The various kinds 
straw, may perhaps be said to constitute a 


two-thirds of the whole weight.—Norton’s 


Frum) ;the,considerations and facts above 
given, @ correct. or | at least a good system of 
rotation may be laid down. ough we may 
be safe in the practice of following one grain 
crop with another, the grass and reots should 
be made to alternate as often as possible. ‘*But 
suppose I turn under a clover lea for wheat, 
and, it is my purpose to plant to corn the next 
spring afterthe wheat comes off, will it “‘pay” 
to. seed upon the wheat? 

Most assuredly it will. The fall feed which 
the clover affords will pay for seed, besides it 
will keopdown an unsightly growth of noxious 
weeds. 

Every farmer mast fix upon 4 rotation suited 
to his soil, his tastes andcircumstanccs, Ea- 
boratory rotations, which some chemi:ts have 
organized and sent out are very useles things. 
Not: one farmer in five-hundred finds them 
practible. We hope to see more ‘attention 
given to this subject among farmers, for it is 
a very important one.—-Michigan Farmer. 





Core ror Snakes Bitzs.—Dr. Thomas of 
Monticello, Ind., reports a.dase of rattlesnake 
bite. Mr. J. H. S. (age 38, who stands: siz 
feet,six in his stockings; who, by the way, is 
very fond of . brandy,) who. had just: been bit- 
ten en ths inside of his left heel by “a: large 
rattlesnake—both fangs had been well inser- 
ted in the muscles. In 36 hours he was sound 
and well. I gavelhim, in-thé shorttime al- 
Tuded: to, one quart of brandy and: one and a 
half gallons of whisky—all without intoxe- 
tion. He wanted more, and I refused to sup- 
ply his wants. 
The next day Mr, Hi, hie next: neighbor 
was passing along, and saw him with his’ 
pants rolled to his knees, barefooted, and 
wading round in some, weeds and grass with 
his feet. H. asked if he had lost any ae 4 
“No sir.” «What ane you doing then?” * 
am hunting a snake. There aint’t any} 
only what Dr. Thomas has, and he won’é le 
me have any unless] am snake-bit, so I am 
hunting one.”’—North Western Medical and 
Surgical Journal. 


= 





Red clover will extend its roots to the depth 
of three feet, and wheat to the depth of two 
or three feet, if the soil will permit. The 
shows the necessity of plowing deep. 


—— 


Curr ron Gancet.—Joseph Merriam, of 
Ohio, states, in the Ohio Farmer, that raw 
linseed oil, rubbed over the cow’s bag; 








} abound; 3. The grasses where lime be- 
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Ue) “Keeping Sweet’ Potatoes, _ |must take-a knife or other fnitvhinbad, kad by 
ef . pares shaving or scra reduce the shell of the 
{A+ Gy furnishes fo the Dollar Newspaper shris oF corblng § the original thickness, 


dyis mettrod of preserving potatocs, in. which 
{ seh $61 dig roy (Atom Be soon as the frost 
illed the vines, so, that I think that they 
are done growing, oring to do this where 
the ground is at least moderately dry. I re- 
move them ina short time, the sooner the bet- 
‘ter, to a cellar under my house, atthe back 
of which I have a place. divided off like a 
wheat bin, large enowgh for the crop. This 
ismade by placing. posts or, studding in the 
ground, a few inches, and nailing the tops to 
the sleepers that support the floor above; then | 
put plank half the length of the bin, meeting’ 
at the middle post, twelve or fourteen inches | 
wide, so that you caysremove, them at ploa- 
sure. When you take out ai) but one plank, | 
then.fill with potatoes until.as high as the, 


plank all over the bottom of the bin; then) 


throw over, dry sand, if you can get it, if not, 
dry earth will do; sand is preferable because 
it will. penctrate,all the open places between 
the potatoes, and exclude the air—the great 
secret, Lthink, in preventing rot. Continue 
‘to. add plank, and cover each layer as above 
and when your crop is all in, cover over from 
four te six inches deep with sand or dirt. 

. Lnever suffer potatoes to be exposed during 
the winter, compelling those who get them to 
grapple them out from the top until the dirt 
accumulates so as to be in the way; | then 
serape off a portion, leaving the remained of 
the crop always covered. I have been using 
the same sand for fifteen years. One other 
remark is, perhaps, necessary ; after patting 
yp my crop ering the warm weather through 
the fali months, I keep the doors of my cellar 
epen through the day, sothat the warm air 
from tle potatoes, may the more readily es- 
eape. ites been using as fine potatoes, du- 
ring September, of last year’s crop as 1 ever 
gan. ‘ 
Another correspondent has been quite suc- 
ecssful in packing them in, boxes, whichj are 
nailed ap after fifiing the spaces between the 
potatees with charcoal. 


‘Saarinc Carrie's Horxs.—My first attempt 
So correct the freaks of nature in this matter, 
wesupon the horns of a pair of, stecrs then, 
owned by my father. 
tails, prof 





as a general rulo, (but thig mast depend on 
the amount you wish to atm the gr”) upon 
the under side of the horn. A he same 
time you wish to spread or contract, al 
upon the opposite side of the horn from the 
direction in whith you wish it to turn. The 
horn should always be left perfectly smooth, 
and occasionally oiled over with some | péne- 
trating oil. If the horns are to be corrected 
but little, the operation of thinning once ma 
be sufficient, but if they are more imperfect 
may be necessary to follow them up with 
more thinning till they are made te yield #— 
~-Am. Agriculturist. 
Salt for Animals. 


Professor Simonds, Veterinary Inspector to 
the Royal Agricultural Society, observes, in 
relation to the action of salt on the animal 
economy, that “‘it is excecdingly. beneficial im 
moderate quantities, but prejudicial in | 
ones. He thought horses might. take with ad- 
vantage from an ounce and a half to two oun - 
oes of salt daily ; but that an excess, of is 
would render auimals weak, debilitated, and 
unfit forcxertion. Similar facts were alge 
applicable te oxen, which accumulated flesh 
faster by the judicious use of salt, than with- 
out it, He cited Arthur Young and Sir Joba 
Sinclair, to show that salt had a tendenoy to 
press the rot in sheep. Prof. S. added, as 

is own opinion that salt, by its action on the 
liver, and the supply of soda it yielded to the 
bile, led to a greater amount of nutriment be- 
ing derived from the food. The substancg, 
he said, was also well known as a vermifage, @ 
destroying many kinds of worms in the intes- 














jtines of animals, and conferring healthy # 


tone of action which prevented, their re-cur« 
rence. Several members of the R, A. Sogie- 
ty, as Colonel Challoner and Mr. Fisher E 
stated that their experience led them to agree 
with Professor Simonds in regard to the value 
of salt for animals. 

In reference to the mode of giving it, the 
practice of placing large lumps of rock salt 
in a field or yards, where it was always ac- 
cessible to the stock, was mentioned with ap- 


Without giving the de-/|p obation. This practice is now adopted by 
eit ta say that [compelled the;many farmers in this country, and after sev, 


ions Of one. ateer to take amore upright po-jeral years trial, is preferred to the former 
sition, and at the same time « broader view, |mode of giving salt periodically. When an- 


40 9440,correspond with those of the other, / 
Since 


‘ imals are only allowed to have agit once or 
t time I have never fuiled of success. jtwice a week, itis sometimes the case that 


my epinion the best time is to commence in|they cat too much at once; but, by hating.at 
the month of March, and continue the opera-jconstantly in their reach, they eat in sugh 
hon tillthe horns become hardened for the | quantities as their systems require, and it. @- 


Winter. ‘She process is simply this: if you 


i 8 sists digcation and promotes licalth and thrift. 
with the horns to grow more upright, you!— Albany Cultivator. 
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‘OFFICIAL LIST OF PREMIUMS, | Apples, display of varieties, Grapes, display 





Aa A TASS ke RE Bo 
uihces, ’ ias,” di of, Pears 
buoy “ener ett abides Relay of; said specimens being adfuagea to 
: 4, Rime be of an excellent ordéf, the Directors awarded 
Mo. steer Mriculcural Seciety, {him a premjam thereon, $5. 
eld upon the Fair Grounds, near the City GARDEN. 
afi Bo Awarding Committee.—R. D. Perry, of 


a2 onwille, on rarer Tuesduy, 
«Wednesday, Thursday and Friday the 1s.| Cooper, M.'P: Leintz; of"Boone; Vim. Tyler, 


Qnds rd, 4th, and 5th days of October, A.|of St. Louis; Thos. B. Thompsoa, of Palmyra; 
D855. Wm. A. Wilson, of Saline. 

‘* Cabbage, six heads, fifteen entries, Mrs. T. 

“Office of the Mo. State Agricultural Soc. } |W. Sanipaon, of Boone, premium $2 50, 
Boonvistsx, Missourt, October, 1855. Potatoes, Irish largest yield per half acre, 
tie RS? DAY, three entries, BE. P’ Elliot, of Codper, premi- 

Before comemeing the proceedings, at the um $5;' Potatoes, Irish largest display of good 
request of the President, prayerswas offered | varieties, six entries Alex. Givens, of Cooper, 
by Rev. F. A. Witherspoon. premium $250; D. & Steele, “of Cooper, 

ORCHARD, certificate... 

Awarding Committee.—E. B, Cordell, of|' Potatoes; sweet or yams, three entries, 
ole; AL W. Simpson, of Cooper; J. Locke|/Samuel Wooldtige, of Couper, premium $s; 
Haviemian, of Saline; W. ¥. Switsler, of/Dr. E. Yanoy, of Boone, ceftificate. 
py Jesse Basket of Howard. Tornips, twelve for table, §wo entries, Issdo 

Pples, display good varieties, six entries,/Gearhart, of Howard, premittrh $2°50;"M. J. 
John McCutchen, of Cooper, premium $5; H.| Ticker, of Cooper, certificate.’ abe. 
M,;"Myers, of Cooper, certificate. Beets, twelve for table, twenty-one entries, 

Pears, display of good varieties, one entry, |H.M. Myers, of Copper, prémiam’ $2 50; J. 
M. P. Leintz, of Boone, premiam $2 50; Peach-|'S. Hous} of Cooper, ‘ccrtifitate. 
es, display g06d varieties, six entties, A. J.| Parsnips, twelve for tible, seventeen én- 
Rothrock, of Cooper, premiam $2 50; S. S./tries, Mrs. A. Gibson, of Cooper, premiuht $2 
Sent, of Cooper, certificate. 50; Mrs. C. Jones, of Cooper, certificate. 

Plame; display of good varieties, one entry,| "Onions one peck, seven entries,’ Mrs. A. 
Alex. Givéns; of Cooper, premium $2 50,/ Gibson, of Cooper, premium $2 50; Mr. 
Quinces, dozen, two entries, D. CO Byler, of|H, Harris, of Cooper, certificate. 

Oooper, en $1; H. M. Myers, of Cooper,; | Oelery, dozen Lunches, one entry, ‘Mrs.''C. 
oértificate. |B. Combs, of Cooper, premium $2 56, 

Grapes, display hardy varieties, three cr-|' Salgafa, dozen, four entries, H. M.’ Myets, 
triés; F/ Byiler, of Cooper, premium $5; H. M./of Cooper, g2 50; Mrs. Dr. Ellis, of Cooper, 
Myers, of Cooper certificate. certificate. 

‘ Grapes, varieties under g!ass. on entfy, H.| Carrots, dozen, five entries, Mrs. A. Gibson, 
e M, piyere, of Cooper, premium $250; Grapes,| of Cooper, premium $2 50; Mrs.’ 8. S. Seat, 
best bunch on single stem, two entries, H.M.)| of Cooper, certificate. 
Myérs, of Cooper, premiam $1; E. Boiler, of; Catliflower, dozen, no entry; Egg-plant, 
fer, certificate; native for table use no'dozen, one entry, H. M. Myers, of Cooptt, 
° jprerujum $1. 
ine, Missouri made, six bottles, eight en- PLOWERS AND PAINTINGS; 
triés; William Haas, of Cooper, premium $10.| Awarding Committer.—Ov). W. F. Switzlet, 
George Vollrath, of Cooper, certificate. of Boone; Thos. E. Thompson, of Marion; 

Wine, domestic made by a lady, six entries,! John Pledge, of Callaway; Joho H. Estill, of 
Mrs. T. W. Sampson, of Boone, prem. $250; | Howard. 

Mrs. Dr. Ellis, of Cooper, certificate. | Flowers, display of &c., three entries, Mrs. 
DISCRETIONAKY PREMIUMS. David Spahr, of Cooper, premium $5; J. 

‘Apple Trees, Julias Mallinckrodt, of St.!Thornburn, of Cooper, certificate. 
Charles, exhibited variety of specimens! Boquet, handsomést, three entries, Mr. 
which were examined by the committee and| John Porter of Cooper, premium $2 50; Mr. 
reported to be very fine and deserving a pre-|D. Spahr, af Co per, eertificate. 
miom, premium awarded. Flowers, Cut, design for, one entry, Me 

George Hussman, of Gasconade county,|H. Bunce, of Cooper; premium $250. 
Who liad been detained by accident, untill] Flowers Cut, display of, one entry; Mi. ZL 
too late an hour to cxhibit in competition|Bunce, of Cooper, premiam $250. 
With the regular list, presented the following} Dahlias, display of, nd entry. ; 
Specimens: | @ Pencil Sketch, by a lady, two entries, Mis 
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Mray'L, W.:Sampson, of Boone, premium $2;) Calf skins, hal 
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of Oooper, premium Mi Jane etre HEDGES, ENCLO: Ce. os re 
chanap; of: A>) wore o* Awarding Committee, J. toske Hardisnan, 
Painting “by &o ones Patry, (Mrs T.|0f Saline; Wm. Douglass, of Cooper; ‘Issac 
Digby, of Cooper premiuur $6.» i) > elonberger, of Cooper... Will. 1% 
rinling s pesimenvdf Bookeand Pamphlet | ~ Pango, best quarter mile one year ld, 
ondientry, Col. Wc F. Switzler sof Buongspre- 00 entry; best auarter mile two year old, 
mium $3. uimore w ipo) 2B lo wledeset! |entries, T. W. Gaines, of Saline, premiam 
19 ORAMRM e+ rar acrid _}87.50; Henery Berger, of Cooper, cert... , 

Awarding Committee,--Q..Abbptt; Audrain; |}. 0. Orange, best. quarter mile three years ° 
Jack White Howard; J.oHs pray Bt Louise; |0ld, two entries, Henry Berger, of Cooper. pre- 
Ohas. A. Baily, Callaway; 1. Jenkins, Boone. |mium $10... ¢ 

Butter, 20 [bs. made before*letd.Aug.? nine}, Portable fence, best model of two entries, 
entries. Mrs. C. B. Oombs, of Odoper, prem. Mark O, Ainslie, of Cooper, premium, $10; 
v$10; Mrs, A. Gibson, of Cooper; certificate. |Ignatious Hazell, of Cooper, certificate, . 


patter, > lbs. tenentries. Mra, A. Gibson, HATS, SHOES; BOOTS, AND LEATHER. 
of Cooper, premium $5; Mrs. JBuehannan|,,, Awarding Committe, S. D. Sanger, of St. 
of Cooper, certificate. ouis; FE. B. Cordell, of Cole; Isaac Lionber- 


Gheese, 5 lbs. thre entries., Mrsi T., Stan- get, of Cooper; Chas, H, Steward, ef Howard; 
‘Ne of Oole,' premium $5; Mrs. E. E. Bags, |Wm, H. Bames, of Cole, void 
Boone, certificate. Fur Hats, one af Lewis & Groshon, of 
Hosey, 5 lbs., six entries, MraeChr, Keill, St, Leuis, prem. $5, Silk Hat, one e 
of Gooper, peamium $2 (50; Mrs. Samuel Lewis & Groshon, of St. Louis premium 
Woolridge, of Cooper, certificate. Wool Hat no en'ry: Straw Hat, two entries 
Pickles. fifteen entries, Mrs. D, W. O.| Lewis & Groshen, of |‘ :, Louis, premium gi 
Mack, of Oovperypremium $5;-Mrs, D, Bal- |Mrs..H,.S, Elliott, of loward, cert. 
lentine; of Cooper, certificate. ; Boots, for'gentleman, one entry Thos. .M. 
Preservés,, tem entries, Mrs. John Porter,|Blant, of Cooper, premiim, $2; Boots, 
of Cooper, preminm’ $5; Mrs, D. W..C, Mack , |Misses, poe Ant rs, Emma Sandford, of 
of Cooper, certificate. Cole, premium Shoes, Laides one, » 
_» Bread, wheat} loaf twelve entries, Mrs. Chr. |Mrs. Emma Sandford, Ogle, prem. Bi, Rows 
Keill, of Ooopéry'premium $1; Mre,..J. R.|made by a lady, one entry, Mrs, Emma Sand- 








bLionberger, of Goopet, certificate, ford, of Cole prem, $3; Shoes, coarse negro, 


» Bread, corn, :joaf,.Mrs. D. Ballentine of|no, entry; Leather, side, sole, one entry, J. 
Cooper, premium $1. Rice, of Cooper, prem. $3; Leather side apper 
Ham, cooked, six entries, Mrs. M. P. Leintz, |tbirtapn entriva, » Kice, of Cooper, prémium 
Boone, premium. $5;.Mre. Wasbn. Adams, of $2; Haseltine & Bent, of Saint Louis,. cert. 
Cooper, certificate. Leather, Bide, harness, eleven entries, J. 
Ham, uncooked,, four entries,’ John Porter, |Rice, of Cooper, prem. $3; Haseltine, & Bent, 
of Cooper, premium, $5;\John Lee, of How- jof St. Louis, cortificate. 
ard, certificate. | Leather, bridle dressed, ome ,eniy, J. 
Candles, tallow, & wax, 5:lbs., six entries. |Rice, of Cooper, nag $3. 
doz., one entry. J. Rie, 
Mrs. D. Andrews, of Cooper, cértificate. \of Cooper, prem. $3, , 


Candles, tallow, 5 lbs.s seven entries, Mrs, | SILVER, OFHER.WARE AND GUNS, |... 
T. W..Sampson, of Boone, premium $2; Mrs., Awarding Committee, J, L. Tratyysof 
T. W.:Thoraton, of Henry, certificate. \Cooper; 0. Abbott, of Audrain; Wm yy am 


Lard, firkin 20 lbs., ten entries, Mrs. O. B, |of Howard; Wm. A. Landrum, of Howard: 
Combs, of Cooper, premium $5; Mis. John Ohas. McCormick, of Cooper. 


» Lee, of Howard, certificate. | Silyer ware, display. of. two entries, E. 


6 FLOUR AND MEAL. Jaccard, of St. Louis, prem, $10; Edwin A. 

Awarding Committee, Julias Sombart, of Skeele, of St. Louis, cert. ’ 
Cooper; Issac Palmer, of Cole; John Ballen-| Marble or stone cutting, one entry. EB. K. 
tine, of Chariton; Rhodes Marshall, of Saline; Bedwell, of Cooper, prem. $5. 


John Fluke, of Cooper. | Stone pottery, one entry. Glagier & ;00., 
‘Whew four, barrel of two entries, J. F.|of Boone, prem. $2 50. 

Conner, ef Cooper, premium $15; M. Staley} DISCRETIONARY PREMIUMS. 

& Co., of Boone, certificate. | Edwin A. Skeele, of St. Louis, bad on ex- 
Corn meal, barrel of two entries, M. Staley | biktvor a display of diamonds, fine watches, 

& Oo., of Boone, premium $5; Samuel Wool-|fine jewelry and fancy goods, which having 

Tidge, of Oooper, certificate. |been examined by the above named commit- 
Backwhéat floar, no entry;' Rye floyr, no tee, were reported to be of a superior, quality 

entry. a vand entitled to a premium, as reupon the 
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ates TRON’ CasTINOS. ‘Hina r for wagon, no entry. 
tone entry 


Fifty dollars worth of premiums were! Horse specimen, J.B, 
pec to this class but 4 entries shat ne} yr: A Loais, ium #10. 
made. 


MONEY SAFES, ' Marshall, of St. Louis, premium $5. 
Awarding Committee—T. W. Sampson,! Threshing machine, no entry. 
‘Of Boone; Jaties R. Estill, of Howard; An-|'' Corn sheller; no entry. 
"“diew Gibson, of Cooper. * 


two entriés, N. Constable, Jr., of St. Louis,/cobb erasher,” premium $5. 
ss $5; Beard & Bros., of, St. Louis,| Wheatfan, ‘no entry. 
oertificarte. 


‘AGRICULTURAL, IMPLEMENTS "AND USEFUL aa-|premiam $2. 
a CHINES. DISCRETIONARY PREMIUMS, 


“Awarding Committee— W. M. Jackson, ‘of) Awarding Committee—Col. Jo. Davis, of 
_ Howard; Joseph Stiodwalter, of Lafnyette; J./\Howard; R. R. Smith, of Lafayetse; L. C. 
Locke Hardeman, of Saline; T. W. Samp-|Stephens, of Cooper; E. B. Cordell, of Cole; 


son, of Booue; Henry Larrymore, of Calla-/ William Payne, of Howard. 


Plow, two horsé for sod, two entries. Wm.|mium $1. 

“Kaus, of Cooper, preniam $5, ; 
Plow, two horse, for stubble, three entries. Shands, of St. Louis, premiam $2. 

"Wilson & Davis, of Monroe, premiam $5;| Artificial roofirg and artificial rock, F. 

Chr. Force, of Cobdper, certificate. Marshall, of St. Leuis, premiam $2 50. 

«Plow, one horse, three entries, Chr. Force,|' Hydraulic Ram, J, 4+ Doyle, of Saline, 

“Of Cooper, prémium $3; Wilson & Davis, of premium $1. 

“Monroe, certificate. Sceem-engine, made ‘in’ Boonville, by boy 
‘Plow, subseil, no entry. é |17 years old, Mark O- Ainstie, premiam $5. 
“Plow, prairie, two entries, Wilson & Davis,) Adolphus’ Myer & Co., of St. Louis, had 
‘“of'Monroe, premium $10; ‘Win. Knaus, pf 'on éxhibition fiom weir factory the following 

"@doper; sortificate. ° larticles, vis: 

“Harrow, large plan and material,’ one} Domestic, 1 piece, 

‘entry, T. L. org, of Cooper, premium $5.| Cotten yarn, | pigoe, © 

* “Roller, plan and material, no entry. do twine, lot, 

“"° Wagon, large and smiil, three entries, M. Carpetechain, baxch,' white, 
A. 





Biggs, of Monroe, premium $10; A, do do colored, 
“Avery, ef Cooper, certificate. | Candlewick, bunch. 
Cart, s0rse, one entry, A, A. Avery, of Whieh articles having been aljudged to be 
ooper, premium $5. lof @ superior quality, the Directors dwarded 
Cutting Box, ore and material, two en-/a premiamthereoo, $5. 


tries, Ohristian Force, of Cooper, premium! FOR EXHIBITION ONLY. ; 
$2 50; Wor. Knaus, of Cvoper, certificate. |  Brabelet,from Missouri Iron. Mrs.. Lewis 
““Hempbrakée, hand, no entry, iF. Linn, of Cooper county, placed on éxhibi- 
*“Hemphraxe, power, oue entry, no ptemiam |tion a handsome bracelet, madein. Paris, out 
awarded. {oe of the lirst iron oreythat was taken fromthe 
Maching for cutting hemp, no’entry. fron Mountain of Missouri,. by her husband 
Reaper, no entry. ° |Dr. Lina in hisJifetimey and the experiments 
Mower, no entry. ” lwith which contirmed the facts thet said ore 


‘Beed Sewer, twe entries, J. W. Palmer, — many respects is equal and, for'sume part 
Boone, premium $2 50; same esrtificate. poses, is saperidr to that of any other inthe 
Drill, tio’ ‘entry: i¢ ‘United States. ° ; 

Ha Rake, boree, no efitry. Piteher and Vase of Cat. Glaas, from Mis- 
Mill, portable plantation; one entry, J. B.}souri Sand, Mre. Lewis F. Linn; also, placed 
Chiadwiek, of St. “Louis; as manufactarcr of on exhibition, a beautiful Piteker and Vase 
the*Littls Giatit cora ‘aad ‘eobb ‘crusher, }mado at the Gla s Factory ef Thes Swinney 
. in Wheeling, Va., out of Sand teken from ghe 


prémicny $5. ¢ 4 
~. @Gradle, mowing; tid entry. °° Ste. Genevieve, Mo., Sand Beak. A. larg? 
Heuiphooks,’one dozen; no entry. Vage made from seid sand by Mr.) Swinney; 
Gate, plantation imodel of &6.; three en- Ieook the first premiam at the World’s Fait, 





of paren, ‘awarded a preginn tren J. W, Palmer, of pean premium 93; 


Pamp, plan wad material, one entry, PF. R. 


Cotn cruvber, one entry, J.B. Chadwick, 
Money Safe, fire, damp and. thicf proof, jas manufacturer of “Little Giant corm and 


- Broonis, balf dozen, corn raised, &¢., by 
SECOND DAY. exhibitor, one entry, Alex. Givens, of Cooper, 


Corn planter, E. Leigh, of St. Louis, pre. 


Machine for dressing mill stones, J. G, 
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jw Rondon,” The? siaperio# quality Of said| Needle work in linén, or éotton thread 
sand wae‘first bye ors, ieee Mrs, Hanaah Conner, ot 6, 
; 


was J 

barrel of sand sent him ‘by Dr. Linn'|prentium $3; Miss Laura Branham, of Budne, 
in hie Mifetimes’” 8 mo ee S r00L | ertifieate. . ews 

CADING? AND CanrExtend ‘wokk.”'” | Worsted; tufted work, ono ‘entry,’ Mrs. A. 


dollars worth of premiums offered, Sewing thread, f Ib., five entries, Mra.” W. 
entries made. T. Thornton, of Tenry, premium $2; Mre, J. 
ARTICLES OF WOOL, COTTON AND sUK. + |Estis, of Boone, certificate. . 
Awards made by a Committee of Ladiess’ Hemp linen, 10 yards, one entry, Mr, H. 
Jeans; 10. yards homemadg, eleven entriés;'S. Elliott, of Howard, premium $3. . 
Mrs. Stephen, Gibbs, of Howard, premiom! Flex linen, 10 yards, five cntries, - 0. 
$5; Mrs, J..£L.. Sampson, of. Boone, certifi-'Hutnes:, of Cooper, premitim $3; Mrs. Alex. 
cate... oesall \Givéns, of Cooper; certificate. 4 
Jeans, 10 yards factory made, noentry. | Towlinen, one entry, Mrs. Alex. Givens, 
Jeans, ad Di pegro. homemade, eight/of Cooper, premium $2. 
N * * 


Under this list there were rehone: Bay O: Goddin, St. ionis, premium $3. 
it ho 





W. Sampson, of Beone, pre-| Ornamental leather work, one ént¥y, “Mrs. 


mum $3;,.Mrs. J. E,,.Sumpson, of Boone, |T. Digby;'of Cooper, ‘premium 3. 
certificave. Hose. pair cotton, homemade, five éntries, 
Roth 10 yards fulled, factory made, one|Mrs, W. ‘fT. Thorton, of Henry, premidin 2; 
entry, Gibbs & Stonebraker, of St. ang er Hannab Conner, of Boone, certificate. 
pre $5. Coat, jeans cut ared and made By a 
Li y colored, 1¢ yards homemade, four |jady, tote entrice, Mey. Mary L. wie of. 
eutriga, Mrs. T. W. Sampson, of Boone, pre- Cooper, premium 5; Miss Patterson, Of How- 
— $3. Mrs. Dr, W. T. Thornton, of lard, certificate. 
enry, certicate. ; J Shirt, linem, one entry, Mrs. O. B. Dombs. 
ey wives 10,, Bont three enti ot Cooper, premium he ’ 
re. 'T. W. Sampson, of Boone, premium $3; | : iv? i 
Mrs..J. H. Sampson, of Boone, certificate. | birt My itt tend Mf Neal on Dives 
pay Savage hala . premium 5; Miss Eliza Smith, of Cooper, cert. 


| entries,’ 
Hose pee woolen, ‘sixteen entries, ‘Mrs. | Shirt by girl under ten years old, three en- 


: 9. _|tries, Miss S. Emma MeNeill, of Daviess 
oraton, of Henry, premidm ibrjMrs, | mtain 2; Mis:| Sallie @. Minor: of Cole, Hert. 


Fall suit cf clothes by ‘a trilor, one entry, 


pene Conner, of Rome opasianies r 
Hose, pairhalf, by girl under 12 years old, . ‘ 
isa O. J. V. ight | Levi Talbot, of Cooper, premium 10. 
sg Dal ey gg emeys creed Quilt, silk, three jad mae Mrs. B, MeOor- . 
arren, aged 5 years, premiam $2 ’No|mick, of Ralls, préminm’ 10; Miss Jimmy 
eertificate avaeded.” ‘ |McGoffin, of Boone, certificate. 
Blankets, pair homemade, five entries, Mrs. loomene’ ee po set nie aaa + 
ok ee ‘a seg: toma vad | eee eg Boones dertificnti 1. nwoe). 
j. Bass, of Boone, certificate. h : ’ 
Blankets, factory made, ope entry, Gibbs ee ox nape 06, 
& Stonebraker, of St. Charles, premium $5. . oe Bae m wt 46 ra. B. W, a- 
Bet bprend or coverlot twelve eras? “Shawl waar saenys bad Mrs. W. T 
Mrg. fob Roaterp, of Cooper, premium $5; Sumhen) alensinventiakeens et 
“- annah pov ly of oa Crane oder tediey pape ate A 
Jarpeting, woolen yarn yards, nine : 3 "Ys . + Ke A. 
re anaes iene at ier ot Goopay erionas ont 
it: ‘ iy. 10 Vaid: tén entries, Mrs.| Dress for child under six months 01d, ‘ono 
, 4 Siler of Boone, prseoiina $5; Mrs sors Rang E. P. Elliott, of ‘Cooper, ‘pre- 
. er, of ‘Cooper, certificate. a DU. 
Rinbyoidery, gig woh silk, seven entries, | Dress <b boys “— sate _— be: five 
Mr Bo Bryan, of St. Louis, preminm $3;/ensries, |b te o- Fn Yr pre 
. 56-8. Sedith, of Cooper, certificate. miam 250; Mrs, OC. Harness, eper;: 









rt. 


Embroidery, short stitch silk, two eptries,| Dress for girl under twelve years’ old 
We wh ‘ 


E. ‘Williams, of Howhrd, premium!three entries, Mrs. Tra P. Brodks, of Howard, 
#3; Mrs. B. McCormick, of Ralls, certificate. | premium 2 60; Mrs. 0. Harness, of Cooper, 
Embroidery, Worsted, thirteen entries, Mrs: / certificate. 


RAP, Paalgner, of Green, premitm 3; Miss}: Sowing Machine, foreign or dow “WE 
vide B, Hatohinze, of Lafayette, cettificgbe. entry. ° : 7 peta, 
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beets, oo thad® } Pas , 
s coniiirs. Dr..W. T. Thornton, of. Henry o# B, Edgary/ot St, Lonie,.premiamss, |. 
: pn exhibition the following arti leand bridle,:man’s, four entries. Cal. 
wae. acture, viz: fe aitis houn & Sterling, of ‘St. Louis,, um .5; J. 
» a Baskeb,made of, gat straw;.Misses hat,| Steinscken,of St. Louis, contifiente. 
made of -home. raised, cotton;.. over) shoes), Saddle, and bridle, ladies, qne entry. J. 
woolen; wrappers, woolen; door mats, m ¢ Steinacker, of St. Louis, premium 5. 
hw wove Pphguesa ays sty we silk; HEMP, ROPE, &d. 
» ome made; mittens, woolen; ose, . : 
Ht woolen; half hose, cotton; half hose, made byl ayelide 8 rong Sm ‘Belin We i 
Gangpias. 9 mf joe ae Goss srticles! Dyer, Callaway; Thos, J, Barthollow, How. 
; peving oy ; judged 0 a @, superior, a Jos. Pagzngs pe cee 
iseakd 2 ‘ P °Cotton ing, thi 8, two" entries, 
quality, the Direotors awarded them #PTO"| Mrs. J. H. 9 of Morgan, premitm 10; 
by same; Gértificate. 1h (EA 


_aApym of 5. : 
Wespeting, Hes. J, H,, Speed, of Morgan,| Colt “Wale rope’ of hetip,’fiye éritries.— 
g PESO NM 4 vv. é \MeGrew & Bros., of Lafayetts, premium 5; 
I as susan Ps naib mnet (Missouri “Manufacturing Uompany of St. 
nsiy) Artificial flowers, Mrs.: Charles» Wallet, of | ois, certificate. mtisd 
i: deity of St.| Louis, placed on exhibition a! . Ogi bale rope ‘of tow, one enbiy.’ Joho 
Misplay of beautiful, artificial fiowers of her Bellis, of Boone, premium 6. A 
, owe manufacture, which being ofa yerysupe-'| (Coil halter rope of straw, one entry, Joba 
., Migr order, there qasawarded théreon ‘ pre-) Bellis of Boone, premium 5, ons 
mium 2 50. ' || Cordage and twine display, “OF oité" entry. 
HEAD DRESSES, WREATHS, AND MANTILLAS.' J@hn Bellis; of Boone, premium 5. © 
| «Wire, A. Miller, of» the, city: of Boonville, Hemp, 25 poante dew rot, frém Brake, five 
had on exhibition a display of ladies Head éttries. J.-H. Estill, of Moward; premiam 
oy fitesses, Wreaths, and,,Mantillas, which on’ 20; J. L. Obryan, of Cooper, certificate. 
Silda of their beauty and superiority, re-| ‘Hemp, 25 pounds, water rot: from. brake, 
',,@@ived a-premjum of 2 50, one entry. John Miller, of Howard, pre 
CHILD’S STOCKINGS, = tine 4 . saandl & 
"Mrs. Margaret. Riley, of the gity .of St,,, Heémp,’25 pounds dew rot, haclled, three 
ais, exhibited three pair of ehild’s stock./éntries. Johnson, ‘Bartly & Lythe, of St 
» Which on account of fineness of material,, Louis,"premium 20; J. H. Estill, of Howard, 


“and beauty of finish, received + a1 Certificate. « 
a 199 Prem PORT Hemp,’ 25 pounds water rot, hackled, three 


CARRIAGES BUGGIES, &C, —_ ha mayne) te ety preasly ” 

p Pome * , Stheee-JiiB, Rrant ; emp bagging, bolt, St. Louis Hemp 

1 hegting Commitee J.B, Rrwatet 8. paesing and Hope compiny, of BT 
Brntt, of Palmyra; A, G. Blakey, of Benton, Peete solaccé 


county; A. Slack of Cooper. , ‘ 
so, Oampinge, wiz-senty- two entries. 'Péllon &/ Awarding Conimittec—Thomis Tolfot, of 
coWright, of St. Loais, premium 10. | Warren; R. Beasely, of CORO, Wiley 4 
Rockaway, four seat, one entry. Fallon & Hutton, of Howard; Wm. T, ium, of 
y Wright, 8t,Lonis, premium 10. | Saline, Dayid Spahr, of Cooper. __ 
Buggy top; four entries. Fallon & Wright, | Tobacco, 25 lbs. manufacturing leaf, 3 
of St, Louis, premium 10; T. B. Edgar, of| tries. ° 
St. Louis, certificate. : Greenyille Heffelfinger, .of Howard, pre 
Baggy, open, three entries. Alexander ium 20; John Slack, rer gortifeste 
Finney, of St, Louis, : premium 8; Fallon &|, Tobacco, 25 pounds shipping eat, dive e- 
Wright, of St. Louis, cettificate. } F. E, Mboup of Howard, premius 


Carriage, foreign, 0 try. T.B. Bdgar, 29; W J. Basket, of Howard, cert 
of St. lenis, ptomtem't@. a anid Tobacco, box manufactured, . sixteen o& 


Buggy, foreigny::five.entries. Alexander) ‘tics. _B. W. Lewis & Bro., of Howard, pre 
Finley ot St. a premium 8; T. B.°Ed- “ium 10; Speer & Swinney, of Howardyee 
ger, of St, Louis, certificate, itifleate, 

Harness, sett-carriage, three entries, J. Box cigars, one entry. Wm. J. Gambrel, 

Harness, sett, bugzy, five entries, J. Stein- PRODUCE OF THR FIRED. 
acker, of St, Louis, premigm»5; S. Cornad,| Awarding Commitice~Joel Smith, of Bar 
of Callaway, certifieate. ; dolph; A.W. Turner, of Boone; Jer 
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Dixon, of Cole; J. P. Wstill, of Howard DISCRETIONARY PREMIUMS. 

John Si n, of Callaway. J. W. Sherman, Esq., of St. Louis; who had 
Wheat, largest yield peracre, of five acres: heen detained by accident, until too Inte a 
T,, W, Sampson, of Boone, on fifty-oné‘and) time to ebibit in competion i the regular 

a half bushels, premium 20; B. MeCormick, |list of poultry, exhibiced the following fowls, 

of Ralls, on for:y-nine bushels ' twenty-six’ vis: 

pounds, certificate. : Dorking chickens, one case, Poland chick- 
Wheat, largest yield per single acre, four|ens, one case, Brahma,Poutra chickeus, 19 

entrigs.. B. MoCormick, of Ralls, on ‘fifty-| cases, Variety, fowls, 23 cases, 

eight bushels sixteen pounds, premium 10; T,/ The committee on poultry, after dae exam- 

W. Sampson, of Boone, on fifty-one and ® ination, having reported that the Dorki 

third bashels, certificate. ‘ ‘ }Poland and Brahma Poutra chickens of 
Wheat, one bushel white, ‘six entries. J.'Sherman, were of a superior quality, the Di- 

L. Minor, of Cole, premium 10; C. Q. Lewis, | rectors awarded a premium of #2 to each class, 

of Cooper, certificate. jand a certificate for his variety of fowls. ° 
Wheat, ten bushels red, six entries. Alex, | HOGS. 

Givens, of Cooper, premium 10, | 
Wheat, bushel spring, ong’ entry. Alex.'(, 

Givens, of Cooper, premiam 10: 

Rye, largest yield per five acrés, one entry. 








- 


Awarding Committee.—Joha Oombs, of 
ooper; John Tyler, of Lafayette; O. Hurt, of 
bear E..E. Boat, Of 79608 Nn W. Tesree 

} ; \of Callaway; Charles M. Brooking, of Cooper. 

Jenus White, of Cooper, premium 10. White. (2 9e car aa year old, five entries, Ww. J. 

Rye, bushel, two entries. Jenus White,/ wean, of Cooper, premium $10; Lucky and 
ef Cooper, premium 5; J, Mallinckrodt, of St, |Field, of Cooper, certificate. 


Charles, vertisonte: | Boar over six months &c., one entry, D, Os 
Oats, largest yield per acre of five ACTOS; Byler, of Cooper, premiam $7. 50. - 
peda Wm. H. Stephens, of Ooopép,! “gow over one year old, two entries, Lucky... 
' ; & Field of Cooper premium $10; A. Byler, cert... 
Oats, bushel, four entries. Alexander) Sow over nates &e., one ee D. 0, 
Givens, of Cooper, premium 5; J. L. Obryan, | Byler, of Cooper, premium’ $7 50; Pigs, pair 
of Cooper, certificate. 4 ‘under six monthg, two entries, Lucky & Field, 
Meadow, five acres timothy, oneentry. T.))¢ Cooper, premium $7 50; Fat Hog, thres en- 
Talbot, of Warren, premium 10. tries, Lucky & Field, of Cooper, premium $10; 


Clover szetl, one entry. J. Mallinckrodt, | 1 1 ti 
of St. Charles, pretituss 10. C. B. Combs, of GRORS> oF ificate. 


sag al Awarding Committee.—C. H. Bailey, of 
‘ * ‘ av: » illig y kes . 

Awarding Committee—Henry, B. Mooke,|5 "iy Bucher, of Uooners Joke Viley, of Bast 

of Cooper, B. J. Brown, of Ray;.N. W. Wil-lgn. Qaoc, pets sae)? 

‘ dolph; George M. Ward, of Marion. 
son, of Boone; A. G. Blakey, of Benton; Isaac | 
Lionberger, uf Cooper. Sa , 

Turkieg, pair, six entrias, Mrs. Mary L.| Back, Co‘swold &c., eight entiies, G. M. 
Wilson, of Coo er, premium 2; Master W.|Brown, of Saline, premium $10; same cert, 

L. Lyman. of Cooper, certificate. |. Ewe, Cotswold &e., &c., seven entries, C. 

Dacke, pair, six entries. Mrs. I, E. Houx, |. F. Greenlease, of Cooper, promitim $10; 
of Cooper, premium 2; Mrs. D. Ballentine, of Chas. McCormick, s* “certificate, 

Cooper, certificate. | MIDDLE WOOLED, 

Geese pair, three entries, David Ballen-| Buck, three entries W. H, Cartwright, of 
tine, of Cooper, premium 2; J. W. Sherman, |Kentucky, premium $10; G..M. Brown, df 
of St. Louis, certificate. | Saline, certificate. 

Chickens, Dorking, pair, three entries,| Ewe, three entries, G, M. Brown, of Saline, . 
John Thorburn, of Cooper, premium 2; D. |premium $10; Back, Saxon or Spanish Marino, 
Ballentine, of Cooper, certificate. |three entries, J. D. Russel, of Jooper, premi- 

Chickens, Shanghai, pair, seven entries.| ym $10; R. Gentry, of Pettis, certificate, nd 
W. W. Norris, of Cooper, premium 2; D.| Ewe, Saxon or Spanish Marino, three ene 
Ballentine, of Cooper, certificate. Herion, T. W. Sampson, of Boonepremium $10; 





Chickens, Poland, pair, two entries’ D,/R, Gentry, of Pettis, certificate, 
Ballentine, of Cooper, premium 2. Buck, French Marino, one entry, R,. Gentry, 
Chickens, Brahma Poutra, twenty-eight | of Pettis, premium $10, Ewe, French Marino, 
entries. W.W. Norris, of Cooper, premium jtwo entries, R. Gectry, Pettis, premium $10; 
2; John Thorburn, of Cooper, eortificate. same certificate. 


Fowls, greatest display of, D. Balleptine,} Fat sheep, one entry, John J. Tucker, of 


“of Cooper, on 21 varieties, premium 5. lvepte premium $3. 
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OATTLE--MIDSOURL BALE, Cow one year and under two, five entries, 
lL over four years old, one entry, J. R.|G. Frazer, of Boone, on ‘Lilly Dale,” pre- 
edit, of Howard, premium $10; Bull three} mium $10; W. H. Curtwright, of Kentucky, 
years old and under four, no entry; Bull two! on “Beli of the West,” certificate, 
yearaand ander tthee, two entries, J, B, Clark,) Gow under one year old, five entiies, A. W. 
Jr., of Howard, on Rolla,” premitim $10;/ Turner of Byopet on “Clara,” premium $10; 
N. Leonard, of Cooper, on ‘‘Marmion,”’ cer-/T. Jenkins, of Boone, on ‘Fanny Fern,” cert. 
‘ PAT CATTLE, 
one year and under two, three entries,) Fat:bullock over five years old, throe éntries, 
Jo agp of Howard, on ‘‘Utah,” premium| P. M. Jackson, of Howard, premium $20; Fat 
; N. Leonard, of Oooper, “Fitz Jamesf’’| bullock four years and under five, one entry, 
cate, Hutchison & Clark, of Cooper, premium $15; 
under one year old, three entrics, Fut bulloek three years and under four, three 















Hi & Clark, of Cooper, premium $10; | entries, N. Leonard, of Cooper, on Gen, Jack- 
George Frazer, of Boone, on **Malcom,” cer-|s0n,”? premium $10; Hutchison & Clark, of 
tificate. Cooper, certificate, 


Oow four years and upwards, six entries, | Fat bulloek &c., two years and under three, 
Henry Larrymore of Callaway, on ‘Kate/ one entry, Hutchison & Clark, of Cooper, pre- 
Kearney,” premium $10; Sarah E. Rucker of| mium $8: Fat bollock &c., one year and an- 
Callaway certificate. Cow three years and! der two, three entries N. Leonard, ef Coop, 
urider four, one entr;, J. H. Sampson of Boone} on ‘!Ellen,”’ premiam $5; Hutchison & Clark, 
a 64 Tracy,” premium 10. Cow two) of Coooer, certificate. : 

and under three, four entries, T. Jen-| SWEEPSTAKES, 
Ling of Boone, on Quakeress, premium 10;' Bull, nine entries,-Henry Larrymore, of 
N; Leonard of Cooper, on “Lady Pailey,”| Calaway, on “John O’Gant,’’ preminm $50. 
@rtificate. Cow one year and under two, six) A. W. Turner, of Boone, on “Oregon,” cert. 
eifies, Hutchison & Clack of Cooper, on| ow, nine entries, Hutchison & Olark, of 
“Jenny Lind,’ premium 10; John Miller of Cooper, on ‘‘Evaline,”’ premium $5; George 
Moward, on “Mattie Gray,” certificate. |Franer, of Boone, on «Lill Dale,” cect, 

Oow under one yoar old, eight entries, A. FOURTH DAY, 

W. Terner of Boune, on ‘Mary,’ premium 
10¢°9, H. Sampson of Boone, certificate. 

, yoke of, two entries, J. H. Baker of 
Cooper, premiam 10; Joseph D. Russell of 
Gooper, certificate. t White, of Howard, on Dudee, premium $8; A. 

XK CATTLE, FOREIGN, ° * & H.-C. McPike, of Pike, certificate. 

Batt four years old and upwards, five en-| Mule oolt, six entries, Wm. H. Base, of 
tries, J. O. Ta of eo on “Doug-| Boone, on Irene premium $5 J. H. Estill, of 
lass,” premium 20; A. §. & J. HU. Walker of Howard, certificate. 

Cooper, on “Alonzo,” certificate. Males, pair three years and over, four en- 
ali three peers and under four, one entry,| tries, A. & Hl. 0. MoPike of Pike, premium 

T. Jenkins of Boone, on ‘Duke of Orleans,” $10; 8. T. Hughes, Howard, certificate. 

premium 2). Males, air two year and under three ons 

Bull two years and under three, four entries, entry, J. H. Estill of Howard, premium $10; 
Dr. J. R. Smith of Cooper, on “Hero,” pre-| Mule best adapted to saddleuse, eight entries, _ 
mium 20; J. A. Talbot of Howard, on “Bru-|S. J. Payne, of Howard, on **Gus White,”’ 
tus,”’ certificate. premium $10; W. C. Boone on “Stylus” cert. 

“One year and under two, one entry, j JACKS AND JENNETTS, 

Heary Garrymore; of Callaway, on “Jhon 0.’ Jack three years and jupwards one eatey, 
Gant,” 1—1-2 premium $10; Joseph Estis, Sneed & vest, Kentucky, on Gen. Scott premi- 
ef Boone, on “Capt. Cook,” certificate. um $20; Jack, two years and under three, two 

ow four years and upwards, four ehtries, entries, P.M. Thompson of Cooper, on “Big 
20; Fraser, of Boone,fon **Lilly Ball,” pre-; Giant,” promium $15; H. R. Walker of Coop- 
mium $10; Hutchison £ Clark, of Cooper, on/ er, on Tallyrand Jr., certificate. 
“Ada,” certificate. Jack one year and under two, five entries, 

Cow threo years and under four, two entries,' A. Aldridge of Howard, on ‘Clinnox,”’ pre- 
T. Jenkins, of Boone, on “Kentucky Belle,’ |mium $10; H. R. Walker, of Cooper, on 
premium $20; Same on ‘Mag Hays,” cert. | ‘*Bolivar’’ certificate. 

‘Oow ‘two years and unger thre¢, seven'en-’ Jack colt, one entry, H. R. Walker, ef 
tries, Tiatchison & Clark, of Cooper on “Eva-! Cooper, on “‘Amious,”’ premium $5 
Kine,” premium $15; Joseph Estis, of Boone,' Jennotte three years and apwards, four en- 


on “Jenny Lind,” certificate. | tries, WN. Leonard, of Cooper, “Duleeua,” 


MULES. 
Mule two years, aud under three, one entry, 
J. H. Estill, of Howard, premium $10; Mule 
one year and under two, three entries, Jack 
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premium $15 ; W. H. Bass, of Boone, ‘cert. Herndon, Cooper; on ‘Young Buster,’ cert. 

Jennette two year and under ‘three, two Stallion, one year old and under two, four 
entries, Wm. Neriah Todd, of Howard,| entries ; Joel Scott, Saline,’ on ‘Mammoth,’ 
premiam $10; Wm. Bradley of Cooper, cert.| preminm $8; W. T. Redman, Cooper, On 

Jennette one year and under two, two en-| Kogkiusko,’ certificate; Stelion Cols, fotr 
tries; N. Leonard, of Cooper, on *Baltic,’’ entries; P. G. & W. W. Walker, Cooper, 
premium $8 ; Rhodes Marshall, of Cooper, on| premium $5; P. H. Eads, Cooper, certifieste; 
“Parmer” certificate ; Jennette colt two en-| 1 are four years old and upwards, fiftéen én- 
tries. N. Leonard’of Cooper, on “Fannie” tries, H, R. Walker, Cooper, See. 
premiom $5: Rhodes Marshall, of Cooper, on! preminm $20; Wm. Davis, Monroe, 

‘Anne,’ certificate. cate; Mare three years old and under four, 
BLOODED HORSES. six entries, J. Bachannan, Cooper on ‘Nora 

Stallion, 4 years and upwards, seven en-| Creina,’ premium $15; W. T, Redman, Coop- 

tries, Joha F. Taylor, of tloward, on ‘*Lam-/ er, on ‘Aara,’ certificate. ; 
? premium ; John Turner, Jr., of How.| Mare two years and under three, two en- 
on ‘Black Nose,”’ certificate. tries’; John 5. Kelly, Cooper,’ on ‘Tabitha,’ 

Stallion, 3 pan and under 4, four entriés,' premium $10. ©. Harness, Oooper, on ‘Me- 
Leyi Dixon, of Cole,Son ‘‘Baroum,’’ premium! ria,’ certifice te. 
$15; Samuel Kennon, of Boone, certificate. SADDLE HORSES. : 

Stallion, two years and under three, four’ Awarding committee—H. Bunce, Cooper ; 
entries, Daniel Wade, of Oole, on “‘Levia- A. W.° Morrison, Howard; John Jamison, 
than,” premium $10; John F. Williams, of Boone; M. R. Tarlton, Callaway ; John’ 8. 
Howard, on ‘Black Nose,”’ certificate. | Nowlin, Saline. 

Stallion one year and under two, five en-! Stallion, four years old and upwerds, five 
tries; Jeremiah Dixon, Cole, on ‘‘Roebuok,’’ entries, John Sampson, Callaway, on ‘Young 
premiom $8; Jobn F. Williams, Howard,' Hickory,’ premium, $15; Thos. Potter. Ooop- 
**Young America,”’ certificate. \er, on ‘Pilot,’ certificate; Stallion, theee 

Stallion Colt, five entries; Samael Cham-) years old and under four, no entries; Stallion 
bers, Qooper, on “Black Whip,” prem. $5. | two years and under three, no entries; Stal- 

Q. Guitar, Boone, on “Eagle,” certificate, lion one year and under two, one entry; Bra 

Mare, four vears and opwardé, twelve en-'S. Brooks, oward, on ‘Willie Quick,’ pte- 
tries; Levi Dizon, Cole, on “Patth,” premi-' mium, $8; Mare four years and wt » 
um, $20; G. W. Easlee, Coopér, on ‘Lady! eleven entries; James Harris, Boone, i- 
Jaekson,’’ certificate. ‘um, $15; Thos. Potter, Cooper, on Riva? 

Mare, three years and under four, five en-' certificate; Mare, three ae and under four, 
tries ; Jeremiah Dixon, Cole, on ““Rebesca,”) three entries; J. H. Tindall, Howard, én 
premium $15; Ambrose Moss, Howard, on ‘Laura Tindall,’ premium $10; Drake New- 

Mary Dawson,”’ certificate. kirk, Moniteaa, on aa Chompion,’ 
Mare, two years, and under three, four en-' cate; Mare, one year and under two three éh- 
tries ; Jack White, Howard, on ‘‘Mary Daw- tries; John Houx, Oooper, premium, $8; J. 
3 , ! Pa 
om, certificate. | F. Hour, Cooper, on ‘Fannie Ross,” certifi- 
are, two bag and under three, four en- cate; Gelding, thirteen entries; A. Hicks, 
tries; Jack ‘bite, Howard on “Mary Buck-| Audrain, on ‘Buck,’ eee $10: Théemas 
stone,” premium $10; Thos, Morrow, Mor- Barker, Monroe, on ‘Henry Clay,’ certificate. 
gan on ‘Lucy,”’ certificate. SWEEPSTAKES. 
fare, one year and under two, three en-' Awarding committee--Franklin Hickox, 
tries ; JB. lark, Jr., Howard, on ‘Fannie,’ Moniteau; G, Pratt, Marion; C. A. Hayden, 
premium, $8; J. 8. Honx, Cooper, certifi-/ Green; B. J. Brown, Ray; A. S. Walker, 
cate; Mare Colt, six entries ; G. W. Baslee, Cooper; Wm. Wilson, Kentucky. 
Cooper, on ‘Salina,’ premiam, $5; J. 8.| ule, seven entries; A. & H. C. MePike, 
Brooke, Heward, on ‘Pinkey Bascom,’ cert.’ Pike, premium $50; Dr. W. T. Thornton, 
HARNESS OR PLOW HORSES | Henry, certificate; Stallion, twenty-one én- 
Stallion, four years old and under,’ eleven tries ; Levi Dixon, Cole, on ‘Barn.m,’ pre- 
entries; G. S. Sinith, Saline, on ‘Billy Wag-|mium, $50; Willis Haghes, Ray, on “Sir 
goner,’ premium, $20; John Miller, Howard,’ George,’ certificate; Mare twenty-five entries 
on ‘Pensylvania,’ certificate ; Stalfion, three J. F. Williams, Howard, on ‘Young Ameri- 
a and under four, two entries; W. T.'ca,’ ees tees Tindall, Howavd, 
an, Cooper, on “Sack Tweener,’? pre- on ‘Fannie Grey,’ certificate; Pony, vighv'en- 
minum, $20 ; r M. Ohilds, Franklin, on ‘Fear tries ; R. DL. Bradley, Cooper, on Dove,’ 


Not,’ certificate ; Stallion, two years and un-' premium, $50; John Howard, Gonna om. 
der three, four entries; Willis aghey, Ray JOS. L. STEPHENS, 
jamin! 


oo ‘Sir George,’ premium $10; Recording See?y. 
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Agricultural Education. |oeasary to secure premium crops is to plow 
theit.grounds and sow their seed, , 


‘ ‘* ' 

‘It ever American agriculture reaches the de-| We, once read a eommuniestion in the 
»gree.of perfection to which its immense im-|Boston Cultivator, in which the writer at- 
menses importance entitles it, and which all)/tempted, to show that a steady reliance on 
ite true friends earnestly desire, it will Be ac-} Providence was the most effectual cure for 
hi by other means than those which/potato rut. Although we fully agreed with 
bave prevailed generally... There is a spirit) him, that our reiiance upon the Supreme Ru- 
Lc va the yoewanry: of our land,}ler of the Universe should be strong and 
teachings .tend)to. adecided reforma-| steadfast, we could; xot but think the man 
tion in our system, oLagricultaral education ;|either a fool or a madman; for Providence 
hat-ite.precepts are, utterédin mere whispers always helps those. most, who strive to help 
»compared withthethundes once in which|themselyes, It jig ,questionable, however, 
ey should and will eventually be proclaimed. | whether that writer was more silly (han many 
We have the sin andJamentable fact to\of the class.to which we have alréady refer- 
d;that, while, the. vast majority of the;red. The majority of these do not even con- 
millions of. American youths, (now receiving) sider it at.all. Providence in regaid to. their 
the education intended to fit them for, the va-|operations. They are willing, to use & pop- 
rious pursuits of life,)aredestined to become) ular phrase, “‘to go it blind.” Is it neggs- 
ivators of the soils; there, is. scarcely 4, sary to.point out the result? One word will 

of eivstance in, which the elements of their| express it as fully as a, yolume—FrasLuex. 
“Mokare calling are taught; either theoretically) Admitting then, (what may not be denied,) 
or practically. Lectures on-Agriculiural/ that a full understanding of agriculture re- 
@hemistry form, it,is true, a part of the pegu-| quires research as deep and persévering as 
dar. course of study)in avery rew of our col-|that ef any of the learned professions, and 
_deges ;,bub bow.meagre a, place.in: this great;that those who combine. scientific knowledge 
wanancy do. they fill, when it is remembered| with sufficient, practical skill to apply it, are 
thatethoserwho have, the privilege of attend-| always more-successful in the end than those 
fing thom, do not,.form,.one, fifty-thousandth|who rely mainly, upon mere physical, ability 
Fectine mighty mass who. require ren dischatgé, the tavors of the farm, how im- 











ipgs most.) Sugeess. in, any. pursuitin| mensely japoftant agticnltural education be- 

_Aife is, made to depond mainly ppon the degree} comes. Who.is’ prepared to estimate the re- 
of knowledge ofits \leadiog principles, which)sults.that .would inevitably flow from the 
* daponecseed .by. those,parsving it, ; If this) careful training of the rising generation of 
demowiedgeris vitally essential to the success! American husbandmen, By this, no direspect 
eof the lawyer; physician or divine, why.is, ityis intended to the farmers of the present day. 
qzally essential to, the tiller, of the,soil?;To the coptrary,po claes of the community 
; .eyer heard, of .w- distinguiged; lawyer, is more deserving of sincere respect and és- 
-whosg eminenes.in his profession was not the|teem., Their economy, skill and pereeverance 
Jregalt of patient, methodizal investigation of, are all worthy of. universal; imitation, while 
Bae ots upon, which.the, science ofjlawzis| in point of natural intelligence,they are in- 
j sided? And who,of those whoseattention|ferior to no,ethers ; it.wopld be folly to 
~haein theslichtest. degree been given to the/ assert that.in.g geverausense, our farmers are 
Mmadject, is willing,to admit that agriculturein, educated mep. It wauld be equaily anwise 
its details, is not-ag ¢omplicated and intricate) to asSert the absolute ‘necessity on the part of 
@ profession asthe law, requiring as,thorough! those.intended for the, profession of _ agricul- 
_Anvestigation, andas,.extendea a range, of sci-| ture, to familiarize themselves, with the rvL. 
” knowledge? :; And yet, in the.face pf, details of .all the, branokes, of science with 
this undeniable truth, wo find mpltitudes of, which i stants connected.’ The complete 
; ys whovconceive,thatbeing.born,on ajmastery. of,.either, of .the great branches 
fazm.ig)e sufficient qaaliftcation: forthe sops,of. knowledge, light, from ;which lias pour- 
- who are destined to ) their ,sugcessars| ed so profusely upon the pathway of the hus- 
-dmthe cultivation, of the sqil.., There appears; bandman, were in,itself, the work of a life- 
~tebean impression .sbroad that a farmez’sjtime. Bortunately, such devotion to science 
gon has .# peculiar apstinet forthe.daties. of the is not nequined at the hands of the young far- 
farm, 1nd that he will.tage to,them as natgr~, mer. Invaluable as its podsession would be, 
wily. end _successfully.as 0 nowly batched duck-/its gequisition would invelve such an expen- 
ding takes to the water, Phere are thoge who, diture of timeand money, that the lifetime of 
‘ entertain still narrower ideas, and ;coneeiye, a Methuselah, and .the wealth of a Croesus 
that all the, essentials of, successful farmineyepald scarcely. sufice fopits accomplishment. 
are comprised in the-purchase of a fine farm)He may:be;@ scientific, tillér .of the soil, and 
and.improved,stack, and that all that is nes) fet m@idevote more time to study than every 
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farmefleisure hours will admit: For able 
-panery willing f nants Hecad adage wag lified 
r ria es 0 er 
oe FS On Rat Seder hinpall tactic’ 
with them.— Progressive’ er. ; 
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Fall Plowi. 
The custom of plowi 


anu % Seume for 
early spring crops has been steadly in- 
pene emsig for’ hitie petit: The 
advantages of it ares many ‘afd’ so de- 
cided'that it has but to be'tried. to com- 
mendiitself to pratiee. 

In-our Northwedtern climate there are 
some,peouliar indugements to, it which do 
not exist. to such,ap extent, elsewhere, 
Our, spring, seasons, are very, uncertain, 
Sometimés we haye a spring, and some- 
times we do, hot. The frost is likély to 
hold On} ot the'rain’ deluges the ground 
to such’ an’ extent that there is no time 
for plowing; andthe spring crops which 
await it'are either very much éurtailed in 
quantity or ape put'in at so late @ period 
as to, turn out) but poorly. On the,other 
hand,our autums are glorious. They agg 
that on which, we plume ourselves, .Any- 
body who wants to know what autymn 
can be, should live in the vicinity of these 
great Lakes, whose waters; when once 
thoroughly warmed bythe summer, keep 
the aif about them ‘warm, till Winter ‘has 
comé'to others. ’ Hence, witile we have 
little’time to’ sptow ‘in spring ‘We have an 
abundance of it dn the autwin> | 

Theytestimonpeof sexperience is that 
fall plowing fer early jcrops.is.not only as} 
good,as, that injthe. spring but,that;it, is 
better, on a large.class of oun soils,since 
their tendency to lightness is such that 
the setfling which the frost gives them is 
rather benef na damage. ‘On'the 
other Wand, clityéf’ lands ‘carinot safely be 
sowed early enough’ for spring’ erops if 
the plowing is delayed over winte, since 


ties «| Feo thin, rrainie Firmen, r; > 
od °°"? wader Draining. ~ 
PT would like. to,say one, word,,mere to 


under, draining, I have. said. in.» 
former number of your,paper that Ihave 
made under drains by cutting my dil 
two feet wide and two feet deep, witha 
vault’ in the “bottom, ‘ and’ ‘covering the 
vault’ with’ timber Jaid’ cross-wise, and 
covering with éarth. This answets very” 
well; but this'is'an age of improvement; 
and I ‘have: found: a better and: cheapery 
and by far ainidre «durable way, 1 thinks 
I now commence my ditch, say twelye 
inches wide at the top. two. feet deep, 
and seven inchés at’ the bottom. The 
ink the vault dfie' foot deep’ with a toe 
made for the’ purpose. 
be five inches wide atthetop and run with’ 
a ‘true téper tothe bottom, »which shouli 
be two.inches.in width; the tool should: be. 


bright., The vault, shouldbe about six 
inches at the top, and two. at the bottom. 
kind, six inches wide on the wide edge,. 
and from four'to six inches deep, sad 6 
convenient langle 


edge down. It fitein like a wedge: 
more weight. you put Upon ét the tighterit 
fits. The timber leaves a hole, below. ity 
from six to gight inchas deep forthe war, 


good fall where the ditch is commencedso 
as to carry the water off below, then it 
does not require ‘much fall as you go up 
to carry off the water. ‘This dite: cost 
for making it 25 cents” pér ‘rod whén 
completed. This kind of ditch properly 
made will last, I should'say, a great while 
Lam getting some four or five huindréd 
rodsiput im this:seasoz. 





plowingoonly sétves to ynake: the surface 
into, mortar. Fuld plowing for clay lands 


Illinois needs thousands.of. miles of 


is thewery thing for them, heaying thempunder drains,..They will, pay, and pay 


up tq the.frost, which is their greatagent| quick, too, 


of SGxin oe 
Opallhands, then fall plowing js the! 
thing, Let us urge to a full uge of. it! 
while the calm, smoky} days of ‘October 
and Novertiber last!’ While’ some gather 
the toes and the corn’ let‘others' keep 
the in motion. Prairie Farmer 
, 


I hold that it. is better policy 
for farmers to Jmproye their lands. now 
that land has got to be worth $40 or $50 
per acre, than to buy any more land: walt 


is céftainly bélter to raise sixty bushels of” 


corn or thitty bushels ‘of wheat on one 
acré ‘of land, thafi'to haVe' to ¢ultivate twa 
acred to get that quantity. 


481. 
d® 


my farming brothers on the subject of, 


The ‘tool’ should” 


a little, hollowing and, polished perfeetly... 


Then I split out timber, of any, durab a 
yess 


. 


then lay’ thé’ tiniber’’” 
léngth-wise in the @itch with: the narrow® 
The’ 


ter to pass,through. There, should.be a, ; 


a 
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4 ee . will ot savé themselves from their» filth, 
oiinne Conducted by , Soap: arid water? Great cleansers ! Fee? 
ip eaege hee alle saab ly.use them. We. said. that eis 





Mrs: Abbott has been absent during the 
past month, and at the tine of going ‘to 

és we have received no articles from 
her for this number. We have but a small 
spage for this department this month, but 
hereafter we will see that those composing 
the.«Family Circle” are not forgotten. 

Werhave received the following contri- 
butions which our readers will find inter- 


esting. 





CLEANLINESS. 
The Bible ranks‘cleanliness with godli- 


promotes health. -And soit does, in two 
ways. First, it’®ep$ ‘the pores of the 
skin open so a8 to, permit that hee exhala- 
tion from the. body,,so.necessary. to health ; 
secondly, the use of water in c'eansing 
our _persons, operates asa healthy tonioto 
intrease our strength. Itis better than iron 
or quinine,’ We nave im these latter days 
a system of medical praétice founded up- 
on the idea of cleanliness “with’ the ‘use of 
water And’ it’ promises to ‘modify the 
medical practice of the civilized world, — 
All medical men now recommend cleanii- 


ness; We have alway» observed that men|ness, If any, who profess to be medical 


rank in the scale of worth about according 
to their cleanliness. Savages are filthy. 
Low-bred, ignorant, vicious people are gen- 


erally filthy. Filth ‘and vice” are twin] pure. 


sistérs. ‘It is so the world over. Look at 


mendonot they are not fit forthe practice. 
There ig‘still another way in which clean- 
liness. promotes health It keeps the air 
Pure airis ont: great essential of 
health: -Nearly all epidemics originate in 


the faces, tribes, clans of men. ‘The bar-|filth, stagnant water, bid air vitiated by 


baroas, half-civilized races and ‘nations| foul miasmas. 
vihoe a little more neatness, but they are|to' learn that to have healthy cities they 
Intelligent, refined,| must be kept clean, 


still far from cleanly. 
They avoid 


People are just beginning 


So: to have healthy 


families they should bekeptclean. Clean 


New. 3: 












high-toned people are neat. 
filth, 


product of civilization. 


Yot e 


a free-use of soap and water. Soap is a 
It is not found 
among savage and barbarous people.— 
judge the intellecwwal and moral 
stafidifig of a people by the amount of soap) drink filthy water, breathe filthy air, wear 
they tise. The kind of soap indicates the 
degree of refinement. Coarse, bad smell- 
ing soap, will be found among bad smell- 
ing people ; fine savory soap among those 
more.elevated and refined. There is a 


They love cleanliness. They make) bodies, clean dishes, clean clothes, clean 


floors. and ceilings clean cellars, clean 
yards and barns, clean out-buildings and 
clean grounds about are necessary to per- 
feet health at home, ‘To eat ‘filthy food, 


filthy clothes, five in filthy houses, and 
keep filthy bodies, is to prepare the way 
for sickness and death and get the mind so 
accystomed to filthy things that it, will have 
filthy thoughts and possess &, filtuy. char: 









godd. deal of meaningin soap. |tisclean-/acter. 


sing, and hence promotes health and hap. 


The steneh’ arising from, filthy clothes 


piness ; promotes civilization and improve-|and body must be continually breathed. 
ment; promotes the morals and peace of] Breathing it poisons the blood and weak- 
a people. Besides it is a type of religion.|ens the system. As a matter of taste, it 


Soap purifies from physical filth, religion|is worth everything to be clean, 


A dirty 


from spiritdal filth. Soap cleanses the/flower, or dress, or face, looks badly 
ly, religion, the soul, The “fullers)enough,, Amoog farmers especial care ts 


soap,’ is frequently used as a type of Di- 


neeessary in relation to this subject. Dir. 









eame to save men from their sins. 





vineruth, or religion of the Savior who 
If men 


ty pools, and pens, and corners, and holes, 
will gather,.about a farm house witt- 
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- ptit@ great care to avoid: it... Cellars will|Man base rugged heart-~ woman (a soft»efid 


get foul from’ devaying vegetables, fromjtender one. Man prevents misery woman 


8 soience—woman has 


_ |relieves.. it. Man ha 
dampness, fromp, pegie!,, fiom many COU” dete, Man has judgment woman senel 


ses. Floors 


clothes will soon gather Man is a being of juctice—woman ia an 


foulness unless carefully watched, ‘l'o be}of meroy, 


élean itis not necessary to live in the.suds, 
be always washing. Let care be observ- 
ed in keeping clean. Itis not necessary 
técarry mud into our houses by the quart, 
not get ourselves into every dirty ‘place, 
nor rub ourselves against every foul thing. 
Aiittle’ care will save much labor. «An 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
dure.” ‘Teach the children to be clean. 
Let. cleanliness be the love of home. * 


-— 





Words. 

Words are little things; so are drops; 
but the one’ maké up the ocean and 
the other the speech of mortals, one of) 

e mightiest engines of power, Words ! 

ow ohean they are. They come with- 
out price at the moment and at the bidding 
ofthe will. And yet how valuable they 
are. They may buy what gold cannot; 
the may do what laws ;canaot. A word 
may Make a friend that gold canndt buy, 
or wound « love that laws cannot cure. 

Words and Home are near relations. 
Kind words make home earth’: pleasantest 
place. Unkind words make it equally un- 


t. 

Father, if you would have your home 
happy, teach by. your own example! that 
none but kind words should be spoken) 

’ there.:: Mother, if you would rejoice in 
your‘hoine, see that all the tongues you 
eontrol utter no words but kind ones.— 
Brothé?, sister, if you would enjoy your 
home sweeten it well with kind words.— 
They cost so little it would seem tha. every 
home might be full of them. | Wise words 


-- 22288 --——-- 
Patience with Children. 


*Oneeof the great prerequisites for the suc-.. 
cessful trainin oT attidren, at home. or in the, 
school-room, is Patience. Every 
whether the mother or an hireling, will 
her labors made easy by the constant exsroise 
of this cardinal virtue, If they ‘let patiengs 
have its perfect work’ in their own hearte, tt, 
it.will be visible in all their conduct, and ex, 
ert a salutary influence upon the mide of the 
young, in whose future well being they feel 
deep interest. 

‘There may be hours, when, perplexed with 
care and worn out. with uadue labor, the 
mother may feel the risings of impatience in 
her heart; but let her not give way to this bane- 
fa) emotion, but nip it in the bud before its 
fruits become visible in acts of which she 
may afterwards bitterly repent. .Let no ume 
kind word or hasty blow be given in anger, 
lest the remembrance of it should prove a 
puisoned arrow to their bleeding heart, when 
those loving eyes are closed in death, and the 
head which nestles on her bosom. is pllewes 
in the grave. Ohildrea are won, by kind, 
pg bat ae loots and aan tones deter 

m from ing our sympathy or giving us 
their po Fg The. mother or seashen 
should regard the sports of childhood as a 
blessing, join in their innocent amusements, 
and draw from thence some useful lesson for 
future consideration. They should. learn to 
look up to her asa friend in whom they can. 
confide, who. will bear patiently with their 
childish follies, and in kindness seek, to im- 
rove whatever may be amiss in their manners 
or morals, 

‘¢But. should they turn # deaf ear to her, 
teachings, and soorn her instructions, seem; 
ing inclined to follow tlie evil promptings of » 
sinful and perverse heart, she has then need 
of a double portion of patience to supporther 
in this great trial,and enable ber at last to 
‘overcome, evil with goad,’ and bring th 

by the force of precept and example, to w 


| annahl bus 





and kind ones and plenty of them make 
home almost heaven. ’ 
— 
_ Mawiann Woway.—Man is ctzong--women| 
is beautiful. Man is during and confident— 
Women is diffident and unassuming, Man is 
great in action—woman in suffering. 
shines‘abroad—woman at home. Man talke 
to convince—woman to persaude and please. 


in wisdom’s pleasant ways. Be kind, be firm 
and patient, and hope on till the desired re- 
sult is obtained.”” 
— eee 
When the heart is sad and a despon- 
dency sits at the entrance of the soul, @ 


<a trifling kindness drives away, despair, and 


makes the path quiet, cheerful and pleasant. 
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404 DBE) ‘VALLEY. ‘FARMER. . 
Colts to Bit and Harness. | tor the advancement of his education 
RY mer Wo det Wit ting hot te art of draming.— London Farmer's Mag. 
ating “their ; “manners, ‘ G OST a) ee 
ing their Saaoktir-be breaking, a¢ ‘The Health of Cattle. , 
iwusdlly terméd—before ‘the aid'of the| He Americdh “Veterinarian contains 
elt breaker is required. Foals should be ac- he following’ gdbd advice ‘towards pros 


oustomed to familiarities; toodioe and kind |moting the ‘health’ of catthe. 


usage, from ‘their birth;, ,and, if that kind |g 
treatment be continued as oo 
“will odcasion very little trouble whén the time 


és for them to: be’ broken. "Before thit' 


ation is Commenteéd,; ‘it fs désiritile that's 
Savecta ve ane I 


aced ‘in ‘the young animels 

moath. Any plafn spafic of’ sufficient sab- 

steiie Answers ee, Parnes There should 

not be ily tins attached to it ; Tt should be 

Rm ie BY the ‘head ‘piesée.’ “fie 

I rads ick op With the Bit, Which 

d very materially to the éstdblishmert 

Si etpended care vane few pty rh ne 

ed eventy “by the er lengt 

e head piece. i§ may ee a stived by 

any ‘quiet, good-tempered person, to whose 

oare the y Greatare is entrusted, end may 
be left on from one to. two hours: daily. 


geitable place for the purpose. . 
 THis"s very bad custom, though a very pre- 
‘valent’ one, when a yonng horse is‘first bitted; 
te e usé’of teins, which ard’ drawn tight. 
A Golt-breaker, when employed , should there- 
fore’ he ciutioned agaitisy it, for it will cause 
the Popil to contract # habit of leaning on thé 
dif, and probably create”a one-sided mouth, 
gach'tredtuient, many colts will fake a po- 

On’ fh ote cOrnerof’ the box or hovel, und 


cae eh and sulk; whereas ifthe bie be\4 Suite 


ed as I have recommended, they will meine 
aad play with it freely, thereby produding that, 
senstbiltt of routh' which’ is essential to fut’ 
Bye ing td hdrnéss may be ‘consid ered ne? 

h sich borses ‘a8 are adapted for 
abfriagés } and their services after they ‘are 
three years old may be advantageously eafied 
in Péquisition on the farm.” Their first'intro- 


“on’fr J > A’ and tht: it with 
166¥e Box, Hovel, of smell yard, “is the mest! 


There is @ 
ood deal in the following: paragraphs: 


ow up, they ih inow few! words: 


Mix, oreasioually, one part of saltoin; 
four, diveyar, six,parts.of ashes, and give, 
the mixture to, different kinds. of stock, 
It promotes their appetites, and tends to, 
keep them in a healthy condition. Tt is 


said to be‘good against botts in horses, 
mutrain in cattle and rot jn shéep. - 
Horse-¥addish todt is valuable for cats 
tle. It creates an-eppetite, and is good 
for various diseasegs;o ome give it to an 
animal that is unwell,[t.is good for 
oxén troubled with the heat. If animals, 
will not cat, it voluntarily, cuf it up fine 
tatoes and wheal. 
Peed’ animils regularly. “They” not 
only love thé food’ at the usual’ time; 
but theiPstomaéh indicates thé waht af 
thestated period. ‘Therefore, feed morne 
ing; moon'and evening; as near thé same 
time,each day as. possible. by 
| Guard against the wide and injurious 





{ening of satiating with excess, and 


starving with want. Food;:should berof 
i quality, and proportioned, te 
ithe growth and fattening of animals, to 
\their-production in ‘Young’ and milk, and 
ito their labor and exercise. Avimals 
hat labOrineéd fat tid -e°food, afd that 
which ip Tar md¥e nutticious, than. thosé 
ithatare idle! (OW 
| riGuardyall. descriptions of stock against 
gold and.-exposure; especially againat cold 


i@tion should never ‘be a heisy,” heavy cart. storms of. rain, !sleet,,;and damp isnow, 


= Gr whichiI nave adopted, with inyari- 
He 'bacéess, hay’ been to prt the’ harhess ‘on 
oO that the afinal may! bechmeé' quite familiar 
t6it tithe stable, after which F haves’ cord 
atfiiched'to each trace. The hOrsé is ‘then 
164 Gut 'by’ an assisfant, and ‘another'man, 


and against lying out on the eald graund 
‘in cold nights, in,the spring and fall, 
| u ’ Mi. 7 
| (Driv Towstors.LWe find thefollowiig Te- 
céipt among the correspondence of the @hi 


Earmer:-—Take ripe tomatoes, scald then ip 










with! the cords ‘in hid badds, offers a slight’re~ the usual way, and strip off the,skins, or masb 
sistente, ds the abital moves’ forward; By and squeeze through a seive; then stew the 
this initiation the alarm frequently é4easioned pulp slowly so as to avaporate as much juice 
by the pressure of the collar against the jas «possible without: tdrning; spread iton 4% 
\deb is. avoided, as the man who holdy the |platter, and any it ine® slow oven or hot san. 
rds,can instantly relax them, if necessary, |When wanted for use’ you have only to soak it 
ff two or three leasons of this kind, neith- |soft, cook afew minutesy and serve it up’# 


P'tronble nor danger need be apprehended iti | you would tomatoes stewed fresh from ‘the 


petting the animal to any employment calou- | gardén. ’ 
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Useful Hints, | To be a good milker you must 
To keep Potatoes tn Cellars and Pits your nails short, sit on a stool, milk fast,’ 
rom Rotting:—You must. be careful to|never scold a cow, never get out eae 
them well at-digging time on the barn tiance, tie her tail to her leg in om > 
floor, or other conveniént place; for four |and never wet the ‘feats with the fitst 
of six days; ther put some of tbem into'stream of milk, and never strike a cow 
thecellar or pit about one foot thick, and|for running or kicking. Milk applied to 
strew 2 little slaked lime over them; then 'the teats to soften, them, dries and forms 
another foot of potatoes, and another a glossy: varnish, which. tends to cause 
sprinkling of lime, atid so 0, till) your cracking or chapping of these parts. Ooh# 
potatoes have been Secured. They will water is much better, becoming quite d 
takeno harm when packed in thismanner, by the'time the milking is ‘finished, on 
though two thousand. bushyls, should be leaves the teats clean ‘and soft. 
placed in one heapw 4 ; 
Remgpy, ror7tue Founver 1n Homsese. 
I send you # receipt for the. founder im 
horses, which I have mevérseen in print. 
I have used and recommended it ‘for if+ 
teen years, and'so far a# my ‘expéfienve 
igoes, itis a sure and speedy remedy:~/Take 
a table-spoonful of pulverized alum, pall 
ithe horse’s tounge out of his mouth as,far 
as». possible, and.threw, the alum dowam 
I die ‘cking Uis throat; det goof hisy tounge, and. hal 
ously about. soon observed hens pic Mg uy his heed unGi-he sedlew. ls ae 
them up and swallowing them wi great) ours time. no matter how bad the found- 
tyiditys. They soon-commenced Jaying | oy. he will be fit for:mioderaté service: 3 
eggs, though .they bad leid, agp *thave séen this remedy’ tested soften, 
month” before. I fed ‘regularly “too oF with perfect success, that I would’ hor 


three times a week sinve then with red | nake five dollats difference in a horse 


pepper and they have, never stopped |r sindered (if done recently) and one;that 
ing summer or winter, spring or fall, a9 not.—~Cor,.Couniry, Gent." 
egeept while they were hatching their, 
chickens; and lam confident that by this 
method they may be made to lay the year, 
rdtind. 
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Foop ror Cuicunns.—B viledxpatatoes 
mixed with coarse dndiav mealy“ere, per- 
haps; the best food for fattening poultry. 
For laying hens, meat is te¢essary, Lime 
must also be within their,reach at all 
times. Pepper has been found excellent 
to make hens lay: A recent writer says: 
—“Fwas clearing cut some red pepper 
seeds, and threw. the shucks:promiscu- 


-A Varovanir, Comrost-—WNeéar évéry 
dweliing, but a little out of the Way; there 
should be a place, wat or cistern prepared, 
Roses: ror Mitawe.—lIf you would twhere all the scrapings off the door-yard 
hae a gentle cow, you whust be gentle,and litter from: the garden can be» cone 
yolirself. iveniently deposited. Where likewise 
Tt a cow kicks much,. place a,switch;should be thrown’ all’ the woolen rages, 
ugder"the léfr arm, the pail in the left/and other refuse siuff, such as old boots 
hand, and, if while milking,she kieks let shoes, bones, &c,, tiswally ‘committed to 
it be followed invariably by single blows. ‘the flames by the nedt house-wife, upom 
Never strike but once.et atime, even if the return of ,that ever to. be. dreaded; 
she kicks so hard as to ‘break your leg; ‘festival’ ’vommonly denominated “house- 
and never omit'it, if she hits nothing. cleaning?” Into »this receptacle throw 
sBy never striking butonce she has no. al} yotir brine and seep: suds or ‘washi 
tie to “get mad,” and it is all the more |days, and aslies and’ lime rubbieh where 
terrific; who cares. for.a blow when stima- leaches are emptied, and otcasionally'# 
lated by fury. » (wheelbarrow load of muck, loam or turf, 
A smell mess of pleasant ‘foodjat the/and you will find at the end of the year, 
time will serve to do away with any dis- that you have a quantity, of, excellent.ma~- 
agreeable impression in connectiot: with |nure, far more valuable formany. purposes 
milking. \than barn-yard manure, 
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Fai, Prowixe 02 Bocnwyear ro Kru Wira 
fonm We take the following from A, B. 
igkinson’s Address before the Courtland 
anty. (New York) Agricultura] Society : 
>>» {Plowing in, the-fall is to, beceme more 
; goahien Pag si as k. regard it as 
best ie ude remedy to destroy the 
; york, which has made and is making 
sad havoe of dimost’ every kind of crops, 
Wholly destroying some. In three years | 
think they ar nearly or quite ali destroy- 
iand it is only remedy I. .know of to 
y the most mischievous and ruimous of 
the farmer has to contend with. I 
have heard it stated that five bushelg of selt 
the acre would destroy them, or on® hundred 
# of lime. ‘I Have tried both; dnd have 
sowed leagues of — 4 ree and 
‘only la at my folly. tried one 
Sdiond busbels of lime, as they recommen- 
ded, and they fa;tened on my bounty, Ihave 
preres one zemeny for the raseals, and 
to break the s 
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and sow it to buck- 
eat; plough late and as often as possible 
ie fall edhe one renslaghias peas in the 

ng; with the like plo nextfall thev 
bt disturb any’ crop ther next season.” 








‘Ryze ron Wormer Pasrvmace anv ror Ix- 
vrovine, THe Sost.—Farmers should not neg- 
leetto sow a few acres of rye for the pastu- 

their ¢attle. sheep and hogs during 
winter and spring. This can easily be 
in the corh-field at the time of the last 
rking, or, if the'corn is too far advanced, 
the rye may be sown and worked in with the 
yeni when a ae has nearly ype 
awould.be greatly to. the interest of every 
if Y ald: sow all the corn Jand 
ith rye; which would otherwise remain na- 
during the winter. If it ie wot all wan- 
ted for pastute, it will preserve the land from 
washing, aud the roots and blades will afford 
amamount of green manure for the epring 
p equal in value to tweniy wagon loads 
the stable to the acre ve in this way 
one of the cheapest and quickest renovators 
the soil we know of, and its use should be 

Ord widely extended. 

‘The planters jn the South, where the grass- 
ev dd not fdurish"'so' well, are beginning tu 
Twarn the valie of rye; and many of them sow 
from five to twenty aeres each year, Barley 
isalso, grown) in the South for winter pas- 

». Mt: grows more vigerous. at first, but 
- when once eaten off, does not recover so read- 
iy ag the Ye, nor is it relished. so well by the, 











_."¥¥om one to one and @ half bushels of seed 
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The Lawton Blackberry ; Pairse 
Judge Bates Addr 
Prolific ; Receipe 
Growing Hedge fences 
Farm Houses 


Fruit ’ 

Cultivation of Fruit Trees 

Keeping winter apples 

Peach Tree Borer 

Fruit vétsud Disease; The “Aumericah Olives ; The 


Raising fruit profitable * 

Judge Bate’s Address 

Grass 

The Misanagewent of ‘Woodlands 
Advantages of Sub-sol) Phowinz; Blood Stack, what 


How to move a sullen Gx 
A gricultaral Circular 
Wool Growing South 
The Art of Caitle Breeding; Something about Horses 
Rotation of Crope; Care for Snake Bites; Cure for 


Keeping Sweét Potatoes; Shaping Cattle’s Horne) 


Official List of Premiums 
Agricultural Education 
Fall Plowing; Unierdrainig 


Cleanliness 
Words; Man and Woman; Patienes with Children 
Breaking Colts to Bit and Harness; The Health of 


: ‘ . ‘ : | Waeful flints 
should be jsown'to the acre. — Louisville Cori ya Piowirig; Hye for Winter Pastarage ; Marketa; 


ST. LOUM MARKET. 
oy owmMignday Oct, 81. 1855, 


Hempr—$t300$ 1607 ton, Hackled $208@¢210. 
FLov R—-¥ vb. gund cogntry brands, $5 75@gS, eboige | 


brands, $95 extra city. $8 00. 


WHEAT—¥ bushel, good to prime, $1 30@$1 40, ehoiee, 


new, $1 45. 


Corn—¥ bnshel 68€60 cents; sacks Included: 
OnTs—® bushel, 38440 cents, sreks'incladed. 
BARLEY—? bushel, 

Mess Pornx-—¥ bbi,, $15,00.' 

PICKLED, HAMs-—-¥ lb., 910 cents, 

Lanp--¥ lb., No, 1, 10@11 cents. 

SUGAR—V Ib., common, 64@7 cents. 

MoLassrs—¥ gallon, 80 cents. 

Correr—¥ lb., Rio, 114612 centss 

Pio Inon—¥ ton, cokl blast $45@¢50. 

HA ¥—¥ 100 ibs. ‘thnothy, 75@80cts. 

BRAN—46@50 cents ¥ 100 lbs. , 
SALT-—¥ sack, @.. A+, $1,756, Kanahwa, 40c ¥ bushel, 
BUTTER—Prime table, 20@22c; inferior 10@iSe. . 
Srep—Flaxsced, $1.25, timothy do $2 605 Olver do, ° 


$7.6047.75 per bushel. 


POTATOES—¥ bushel, 40@$506 


DRIED APPLES—T¥ bushel, $1 55 
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